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OUR ALMANAC. 


WE have been at some pains to prepare an 
Almanac for the coming year. It is now pub- 
lished ; and we may be allowed briefly to 
make known to our readers, the general 
nature of its contents. 

It has been our endeavour, in the prepara- 
tion of the Hous—EHoLD Worps ALMANAC, to 
compress within a small space the greatest 
possible amount of interest and information, 
applicable to the varying seasons of the year 
and of mortal life. The laws that maintain 
this wonderful structure, the Earth, in its 
appointed place among the stars, and regulate 
the winds and waters; the principles on 
which the preservation of our health and 
cheerfulness mainly depends; the times of 
the development of the several kinds of trees 
and flowers, and when the melody of the 
various sorts of birds is first awakened ; we 
have tried to set forth in a clear and attrac- 
tive manner. We have attached to the 
Calendar of every month, a Chronicle of 
Progress, enabling the reader to compare 


MIND YOUR MANNERS. 


Manners make the man; the want of 
them the fellow. 
woman; and, above all, manners make the 
child. Nay, even manners make the dog. 
| There are ill-behaved, untidy dogs (like 


the times in which he lives, with the times of 
a hundred years ago. We have accumulated 
a number of remarkable Predictions, all falsi- 
fied by the result, inculcating the wisdom of 
not too venturously binding down the Future. 
The rearing of children, the nursing of the 
sick, and the readiest means of doing good in 
cases of sudden accident or other emergency, 
we have not neglected. It has been our aim 
to make our Almanac a serviceable friend 
every day in the year, and, while it is full of 
human interest, to associate it with every 
pleasant sight and sound in Nature. 

Finally, in the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful harmonies by which Man is surrounded, 
and of the adorable beneficence by which 
all things are made to tend to his advan- 
tage, and conduce to his happiness, .we 
hope we may have necessarily infused into 
our work, a humble spirit of veneration 
for the great Creator of the wonderful Uni- 
verse, and of peace and good-will among 
mankind, 


dation, is certainly the best assistant to a 
good one. A spoonful of honey will catch 
more flies than a gallon of vinegar. Polite- 


Manners also make the | ness is the current coin which purchases the 


most for the least outlay. Therefore, all these 
things considered, mind your manners,— 
young people who are just beginning the 


| poor unfortunate Launcelot Gobbo’s), who | world ! 


only serve to bring upon their owners dis- 
grace, abuse, and fisticuffs; while there are 
cleanly, considerate, praiseworthy dogs ; 
dogs who will offer their paws to be wiped 
with a napkin before entering a drawing- 
room ; dogs who prepossess you in their 
favour as soon as you look at them ; do 
whose refined and courteous demeanour will 
introduce you to the acquaintance of the 
very persons you desire to know, picking 
them out for you in a public walk. 

In another sense, manners make the man; 


that is, they make his fortune. A ready | 


smile, a modest assurance, and a patient 
and deferential power of attention, have 
carried a man further and higher than great 
talents or brilliant powers of mind. A pleas- 


ing address, if not the best letter of recommen- | is some kind-hearted, thoroug 
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And you do try to mind your manners, I 
must confess, There is an epoch in every 
well-constituted young person’s life, when he 
or she is anxious to please, for the mere sake 
of pleasing. ‘Their len wish them to please, 
to attain the end of worldly advancement ; 
but, for themselves, virtue is its own reward. 
Many sincere and lasting friendships have 
been formed between the young and the 
middle-aged, in consequence of the latter 
having kindly trained their juniors in the 
drill of etiquette ; thus helping them to per- 
form the first stage of their march with a 
firm footstep, to the avoidance of blunders 
and exposure to ridicule. Happy for the 
neophyte is it, to meet with the protection of 
such a Mentor! who, in the majority of cases, 

h experienced 
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woman; but, as the height of good luck| your left”—that is, never eat fish with a 
does not h=ppen to every one, the young are | knife and fork, as you would meat. Now, 
obliged to have recourse to such aids as they|the writer who caused the above generally. 
can find. received dogma to be perpetuated in type, 
Books‘are necessarily the advisers of those | probably was not aware of the origin of the 
who have no competent friend to refer to; |whim—for it is nothing more—which often 
accordingly, such educational helps to adoles-| involves the disciple in ludicrous difficulties, 
cent men and women have enjoyed immense} Almost the universal habit of the French— 
opularity, when their merits have in the|in the middle and lower classes, at least—is 
east entitled them to deserve it. Witness|to cut up whatever happens to be upon their 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters, in their day ;| plate into mouthfuls (no matter whether it 
witness the novels of the Almack’s class,| be roast meat, boiled meat, vegetables, or 
which, I believe, were studied by many as} fish), and then, laying the knife quite on one 
much with the object of self-improvement | side, they eat it with the fork in the right hand, 
in deportment, as for mere amusement|a piece of bread being in the left, if required. 
or for vulgar curiosity about the doings of| In large table d’héte dinners, where you are 
their social superiors. Witness, too, the| expected to partake of five-and-twenty or 
numerous little manuals that are hatched in|thirtv dishes, the portions offered to each 
broods by the press‘at the present day, ‘and | guest are sometimes so small that the fork | 
are sold at most obtainable prices, from two-| alone suffices to dispose of them. Somebody, 
pence to a shilling and upwards. Witness | in an endeavour to import the mode (at about 
the True Courtesies, the Spirits of Etiquette, | the epoch of the introduction of white table- | 
the Guides to Polite ‘Society, the ‘Codes of| cloths at dessert), spoilt it, and, in short, | 
Manners, the How-to-dress-well Handbooks | made nonsense of it, by confining it to fish, | 
and the Dinner Table Observances. and tabooing ‘the knife completely in that | 
Why, in this branchof artistical knowledge, | special ease. Such trifles do not belong to 
a living guide is better than one in print, |'cosmopolitan good manners, though they may 
arises from ‘the fact that the details of man-|be curious to observe as national marks, 
ners are conventional and capricious, while | Thus, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, | 
their grand principles and their spirit only | you may tell an Englishman from a French- 
are universally accepted. Even in the same | man or a'German by the way in which they 
country, the observances that are inviolable |each eat soup. The former puts the side of 
in certain castes and cliques are absurd | the spoon to hislips'tosip the fluid; the latter 
if laid down for others. But 'your ‘tutor in| presents the spoon lengthwise in front of his | 
etiquette will tell you what is right and pro-| mouth, in the way in which a juggler must, | 
per in his and your circle, in respect to|if he seriously intends 'to swallow the spoon. 





la Jeunesse, or The Little Civility of Youth, | 
which well deserves translation, with a few | 
trifling modifications to adapt it to a Pro- | 
testant nation. It is looked upon as the rule 
of right im France. In many points it is ad- 
mirable ; but, inseveral particulars of etiquette 
it does not agree with the teachings of the | 
London Guides to Politeness. Thus, in one | 
of the latter we are told: “When your visi- | 
tors arise to go, ring the bell for a servant to | 
attend them. Merely rising from your chair | 
and bowing, if not very intimate, is sufficient 
leave-taking: never attend them to the | 
door.” Now this, though common enough 
in England, would not be thought very 
courteous in France, Little Civility says, 
“You ‘must always re-conduct those who 
y you a visit to the door; and if they | 
ave to get into a carriage, you must 
not retire till they have taken their seats. 
When there are ladies, you must offer your 


tions which may or may'not be applicable to 
the society in which your orbit lies. It is 
less ridiculous even generally to despise such 
minutiz of pump-room etiquette, than to ob- 
serve them strictly mal-apropos. The plain 
rusticity of a country farmer is much less 
absurd, when met with in London, than are 
Cheapside and Regent Street airs and graces 
shown off in a little market-town. For those 
especially whoare likely to take a wide range 
of travel, the great point will be to ground 
themselves well in the fundamental elements 
of self-possession, self-respect (which involves 
respect for others) personal ‘neatness, a ready 
appreciation of what is admirable in any 
shape, a desire to be pleased (which implies 
the desire of pleasing),.and an allowance to 
others of indulging their ‘innocent peculiari- 
ties, as we assert the right of indulging our 
own, when not offensive. With such broad 
views of good behaviour, you may journey 
respected from the north pole tothe south.|hand to help them into their carriage. 
If you unflinchingly cling to the etiquette-| When, amongst the visitors you receive, there 
books and Islingtonian formule, you ‘will| are some who remain while others are depart- 
often excite a smile'as an amusing specimen | ing, you ought only to accompany those whose 
of affectation. position is sufficiently distinguished to justify 

No rules of behaviour that are contrary to| your leaving the rest of the company on 
common sense need be adhered to anywhere./ their account. When a lady rises to take 
For instance, “In ‘eating fish, use your fork!leave, you must quit every one else to 
in your right hand, aud ‘a piece of, bread in|conduct her to the door of the suite of 


sen itatteaatt einen 


| 
minutiz ; a book can only lay down regula-| There is a book called La Petite Civilité de | 
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rooms, and even further, if respect requires. 
When a person to whom you pay a visit 
chooses, in spite of his superior rank, to con- 
duct you as far as the door, either of the 
suite of rooms or of the street, you ought not 
to refuse the honour; but you must show 
your sense of it by marks of the most pro- 
found respect. It is a gross piece of rude- 
ness to make people wait who pay you a 
visit. If you are unable to keep them com- 
pany so long as politeness would seem to 
require, you ought to excuse yourself in the 
most kind and civil way possible, without 
even attempting to conceal that you are 
occupied with important business. Nothing,” 
continues the Little Civility, “is more in- 
sipid and more troublesome than the conver- 
gation of those persons who put everlasting 
questions on the most trifling subjects, 
and about which they have no need to 
ask for information. It is contrary to good 
manners to question persons of a superior 
rank, except very rarely. When business or 
circumstances compel you to interrogate 
them, it must be done in the politest terms 
and the most respectful expressions, It is a 
rule of good manners, when you enter a 
company, never to interrupt the conversation 
by inquiring what it has been, and is about, 
If you find that an explanation of the kind 
would be the cause of tiresome or embar- 
rassing repetitions to others, you should keep 
silence, try to catch the thread of the dis- 
course, and wait till a favourable opportunity 
arrives of learning what you wish, without 
annoying any one. Nevertheless, it is an act 
of politeness to inform a new arrival, briefly 
se quietly, what topic of conversation is 
under discussion. It is very uncivil to inquire 
of any one, what he has been doing, or what 
he is going to do.” 

It is uncivil—disgustingly uncivil! And 
yet there are impertinents, with brazen fronts 
and eyes like those of a stuffed tabby cat, 
who will draw every tooth in your head, if 
you do not check them. It makes one’s blood 
boil to see cunning horse-leeches pumping 
dry timid young persons, who dare not 
yet say the bold word No. What, as Little 
Civility indicates, can be a more offensive 
breach of good manners than for even elderly 
persons to acquire the habit of putting all 
sorts of questions, point-blank or roundabout, 
in season and out of season! Observe, I do 
not ask a question, I take your judgment 
for granted, and end the sentence with a note 
of exclamation, No one asks the Queen a 
question; and, in descending the social 
scale, the rule, instead of losing all force 
whatever, only becomes a little less stringent. 
Even with permissible questions, there is a 
grt difference in the style of putting them. 

f you are visiting any establishment, for 


struction or amusement, take care to get 
the subject well-up beforehand ; otherwise, 


beware how you open your mouth, The 
very first inquiry will cause your attendant 
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guide to regard you either with pleased 
interest, or with weary indifference. 

In some points, the French and English 
printed rules agree, while our practice at 
home does not accord with them. The Spirit 
of Etiquette decrees that “A salutation must 
always be returned, even to one of the very 
lowest condition.” Little Civility goes even 
further ; “ You ought to salute all the persons 
whom you know, wherever you meet them. 
Tn saluting an inferior, you ought not to wait 
till you are forestalled by him. Well-meaning 
persons, whose heart is in the right place, 
endeavour to be beforehand in this respect 
with every one belonging to their acquaint- 
ance. Above all, it is becoming in childrer 
to adopt the mode. To be hindered by pride 
from returning a salutation is the sign of a 
very foolish and narrow mind. Every person 
of superior rank, endowed with noble senti- 
ments, may be known by the obliging manner 
in which he fulfils this duty. In isolated 
spots, it is usual to salute the strangers whom 
you meet by chance. If the persons in whose 
company you are salute others whom they 
meet, you must follow their example, and 
remain uncovered if they stop.” 

It is a. solecism in English manners (which 
may be accounted for as a remnant of feudal 
times), that, while the labouring man, the 
small farmer, and the country schoolmaster, 
take off their hat to the squire, the squire 
does not take off his hat to them. A conde- 
scending nod, a patronising look, is no equi- 
valent return for a formal salute. Such a 
style of politeness towards inferiors adopted 
as a system, would in France be criticised by 
the utterance of one single word—* cochon ! ” 
It might be even dangerous there in troubled 
times ; and, in short, will not answer out of 
England, unless perhaps in Russia. There 
are people in the world whose fiery spirits 
will ae up fiercely, if you neglect to render 
them like for like. If, for instance, you are 
bent on a tour in Africa, you will find the 
Arab vainglorious, humble, and arrogant by 
turns; but his next door neighbour, the 
Kabyle, remaining always wrapped up in 
pride. This pride gives importance to the 
slightest details of everyday life ; imposes on 
all a great simplicity of manners ; and, for 
every act of deference, exacts a scrupulous 
return, Thus, the Arab kisses the hand and 
the head of his superior with abundance of 
compliments and salutations, caring but little 
allthe while whether his politeness is responded 
to or not. The Kabyle does not compliment. 
He kisses the hand or the head of the chief- 
tain or the aged man ; but, whatever may be 
the dignity or the age of the person to whom 
this tribute of respect is offered, he must 
return it instantly, Si Said Abbas, the 
marabout (priest) of the Beni Haffif, was one 
day in the Friday market of the Beni-Ourti- 
lan. A Kabyle, named Ben-Zeddam, went 
up to him and kissed his hand. The mara- 
bout, no doubt in an absent fit, omitted to 
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with a number of fanatics whose wild and 
timorous consciences would refuse to make 
such a compromise, and who would believe 
their salvation to be in peril if they did not 


return the salutation. “By the sin of my 
wife!” said Ben Zeddam, setting himself in 
front of Si Said, gun in hand, “ you will 
return me what I lent you just now; if not, 
you are a dead man.” The marabout per-| establish a marked distinction between them- 
formed the ceremony required. Now, this|selves and miscreants, On entering a com- 
was a lesson not easy to forget. Still, on| pany where Christians or Jews are present, 
consideration, I would not advise the shoot-|they will not fail to say, “Health to the 
ing of squires for breaches of salutational | people of salvation!” or “ Health to those 
reciprocity ; only, if his worship did not take | who follow religion !” Notwithstanding this, | 
off his hat to me in return, I would never |it will be understood that, in the districts | 
again take off mine to his worship. subject to the French domination, — 
Exactly as the little distinctions in their | closes the lips of fanaticism; and that they 
codes of etiquette are one reason why the | would not risk affronting persons who might 
French have believed the English to be|make them pay dear for their want of polite- 
proud and cold at heart ; so the manners of|ness. On accosting an Israelite, a member 
the French have caused them to be despised |of the population so long enslaved and so 
and undervalued by their Mohammedan tri-| harshly persecuted by the followers of Islam 
butaries in Africa. (a man to throw stones at, to borrow the 
General Daumas’s sketch of Algerian man-| Arab expression), if you condescend to speak 
ners is well worth attentive study. Nonation,|the first word and to treat him with affa- 
it seems, is better skilled or practised than| bility, you say to him, “May Allah make 
the Arabs are in the forms of urbanity, and | you live ! May Allah aid you!” This simple 
in the verbal caresses which facilitate access| phrase, which is an exceptional piece of 
and predispose to a gracious and favourable | politeness if accorded to a Jew, would be an 
reception. No people know better how to| insult to a Mussulman. 
conform to the respective exigences of varions| Official etiquette is rigorous; every point | 


social positions, by treating every one accord-|is scrupulously noted. An inferior salutes 
ing to his rank. They take care to give you | his superior by kissing his hand if he meets 
what is your due; not an atom more, but|him on foot, and by kissing his knee if he 
also not an atom less. Everything is gra-| encounters him on horseback. The marabouts 
duated according to understood regulations, | and tolbas, who belong to religion profes- 
which are the subject of traditional theory. | sionally, whatever may be their position in 


The very prologue of the code of politeness | the Mohammedanchurch, contrive toreconcile 
is a long affair, consisting of interminable| their natural haughtiness of character and 
litanies, of the formulz which equals imper-|their pride of caste with the quality of pious | 
turbably exchange whenever they happen to/humility. They snatch back their hand ab- 
meet. There are general expressions suited|ruptly ; but they do not withdraw it from 
for any time of the day, and others that| the offered kiss, till the simple believer is in | 
can only be used from morning till noon, | the attitude of giving it. They do not refuse | 
or from noon till night. There is a less|a respectful embrace, but allow their head or 
marked shade, in the circumlocution by | shoulder to be slightly touched with the lips. 
means of which an Arab inquires after} Such a caress does not imply the reverential | 
the health of the wife of the person with| deference exacted by the great ones of this | 
whom he chances to beconversing. To name/ world. When an inferior, on horseback, per- 
her, were she lying at the point of death,| ceives on the road a man of any considerable 
would be a great breach of good manners ;| importance, he alights at a distance, to em- 
consequently you make your inquiries in| brace his knee. uals kiss each other on 








indirect allusions. “ How are the children of 
Adam? How goes the tent? How is your 
family? How are your people ?” and even, 
“ How goes the grandmother?” Any clearer 
designation would only awaken jealousy. It 
would be remarked, “ He must have seen my 
wife ; he must be acquainted with her, since 
he inquires so very particularly after her ! ” 
In ordinary conversation pious phrases fre- 
quently intervene. But it may happen that 
amongst the persons to be saluted there are 
members of a different, and consequently a 
hostile religion. To avoid wounding these 
individuals by expressions on which the 
would set no value; and, on the other eal 
to avoid compromising sacred words in the 


the face: or, if they are only mere acquaint- | 
ance, and not friends, they lightly touch 
their right hands, and then each kisses his 
forefinger. When a chief passes, every one | 
rises and salutes him by crossing the hands 
on the chest. This was the onlay mark 
of respect accorded to the Emir, Abd-el- 
Kader. 
An Arab will never pass before a group of 
his equals or his superiors, without saying 
|“ Health be with you!” They always reply, 
“With you be health!” These words are 
|pronounced in a grave and solemn tone of 
| voice, which contrasts strongly with the light 
}and laughing mode in which their French 
|conquerors accost each other. To ask any 








company of infidels, vague and more general! one how he does in a careless off-hand style, 
forms are employed, as for instance, “ Health | to salute him as a matter of no importance, 
to my people.” Nevertheless, you will meet | to assume an attitude which does not accord 
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with the serious phrase, “ May the health, or tained him. “To see how slowly and tenderly 
salutation (of Allah) be upon you,” strikes | you eat it, one would think that its mother 
the Arabs as excessively offensive. Their | served as your wet-nurse,” replied the Arab ; 
criticisms on such behaviour are endless, “ It | considering that, to reproach him with a meal, 
must be avery ridiculous circumstance,” they | was equivalent to an insult. A person who 
remark, “to ask your relation or your friend: | receives company ought not to remain stand- 
How do you do?” In summer, in saluting a|ing; he is required to set the example, and 
superior, the straw hat must not be kept on | to be the first to seat himself. The guest whom 
the head. In passing rapidly in front of| you receive will never think of such a thing as 
strangers whom it is intended to salute, the |to give orders to your servants. Great care 











hand is put upon the heart. Sometimes an 
interesting conversation on peace, or war, or 
other stirring topics, is interrupted by a 
sudden recommencement of polite inquiries, 
such as, How are you? Does your time 
pass pleasantly? Is your tent well? And, 
after the vocabulary of friendly expressions 
is exhausted, the conversation is resumed at 
the point where it stopped short. These 
alternations of gossip with interludes of well- 
bred inquiries are repeated in turn from time 
to time, and occur with greater frequency in 
proportion to the degree of friendship enter- 
tained or the length of the previous ome 

If any one sneezes in your presence, you 
must say, “ Allah save you!” to which will 
be replied, “ Allah grant you his mercy!” 
Eructation is not an act of rudeness; it is 
permitted, as with the ancient Spaniards, 
amongst whom, doubtless, the Arab dominion 
left this trait as a souvenir. Before eating, 
Allah is invoked in the following form : “ In 
the name of Allah! O my God, bless what 
you now give us to eat ; and when it is con- 
sumed reproduce it.” 

The right hand must be employed for 
eating aa drinking, and not the left ; for, “the 
demon eats and drinks with his left hand.” 


A well-bred man will not drink in astanding 
posture ; he is obliged to be seated. When 
any one drinks in your presence, do not 
forget to say to him when he has done— 
“Health!” understood, “ May Allah give 


you!” He will reply, “ Allah save you !” 
it is not allowable to drink more than once, 
and that at the conclusion of a meal. Drink 
was not made to increase, to prolong, or to 
re-awaken appetite. When men are thirsty, 
they have eaten enough ; they drink, and the 
repast is terminated. At table, they must 
not make use of a knife. They wash their 
hands before and after a meal ; they carefully 
rinse their mouths ; otherwise they are con- 
sidered as extremely ill-bred. The Prophet 
advised never to breathe upon the food. It 
is very bad manners to watch others while 
eating. If the master of the tent forgets 
himself so far as to notice the slowness or 
the rapidity with which his guests are eating, 
he commits a breach of politeness which is 
sure to draw down upon him a series of 
repartees that will hit their mark. “ To see 
how ferociously you tear and swallow that 
mutton, one would say that it had butted you 
hard when alive ;” wasthe speech addressed 
to a poor wretch of noble birth, but fallen 
into poverty, by a powerful chief who enter- 


is taken not to spit in clean places. 

A man who is what we call neat in his 
person, who takes care to be well dressed 
j;and to observe the rules of good society— 
| (and, amongst the Arabs, good society is that 
which takes a pride in the religious observ- 
ance of the minutest details)—cuts his mous- 
tachios to the level of the upper lip, and only 
allows the corners to grow long. He is also 
careful not to soil his dress in eating. An 
Arab gentleman has his head shaved often ; 
once a-week, He has his beard trimmed 
carefully, shaping it toa point. He never 
neglects to cut his nails. 

An Arab who goes into company, salutes, 
speaks in his turn, and departs without 
speaking. He does not take leave, unless 
he is on the point of starting on a journey. 
The only Arabs who act contrary to this cus- 
tom are those who have made acquaintance 
with the French. In consequence of their 
intercourse with Europeans, not a few natives 
have contracted the habit of making their 
adieux after a meeting or a visit ; but those 
who neglect to do so are not to be considered 
unpolite. When an Arab has once started 
ou a journey, never call him back, even if he 
has omitted things of the utmost importance, 
According to his ideas, it would be sure to 
cause him ill-luck. The emir Abd-el- Kader 
never went counter to the universal custom, 
which requires that when any one mounts on 
| horseback to make a long excursion, his wife, 
| his servant, or even his negress, should throw 
water on the croup and feet of his horse. 
This is at the same time a friendly wish and 
alucky omen. Sometimes the coffee-bearer 
throws coffee on the horse’s feet. To the 
same class of ideas belongs the superstition 
which causes a shower to be believed of good 
augury when a traveller departs. Water is 
always welcome in a country where it is often 
| deficient. Hence the frequent wish, “ May 
your spur be green,” addressed to men in 
authority. Its meaning is, “ Prosper, and be 
propitious ; as water is propitious to the har- 
vest and the flocks.” Politeness, however, is 
carried further than mere words; the Arabs 
contrive to flatter by actions. Ina horse- 
race, a kaid and a powerful aga were 
rivals; the kaid did his very best to be 
beaten, and succeeded. Whoever is aware 
how much the self-esteem of the Arab is 
{mixed up with the reputation of his horse, 
will appreciate the greatness of the sacrifice. 
When the race was over, the aga said to the 
kaid, “Your horse is excellent; you wust 
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have held him in; it could not possibly 

be otherwise.” —“Ah! my lord,” replied 

the kaid, good-naturedly ; ‘‘ in my country, 

a kaid’s horse never presumes to beat an 
8.” 

During the reception of guests, and the 
exercise of hospitality, all expression of 
private feeling must be repressed in the 
sternest manner. An inhabitant of Medeah 
named Bou Bekeur, recognised, in an encamp- 
ment of nomad Arabs who had installed 
themselves close to the town for several days, 
the son of one of his friends, by wifom he had 
been hospitably received on a previous occa- 
sion, “ Welcome, O my children!” he said 
to the Saharians. “Our country is yours ; here 
you shall neither hunger nor thirst. No one 
shall insult you ; no one shall rob you. I will 
take upon myself to supply all your wants.” 
Bou Bekeur’s word was as good as his 
deed. From that moment every individual 
belonging to the little troop was his guest. 
He sent to them his slaves laden with bread, 
dates, and roasted meats ; in the evening he 
again supplied them with kouskoussou, milk 
and vegetables ; he joined the travellers at 
their meals, and kept them company. The 
same treatment was continued during the 
whole of their stay. When the day of their 
departure arrived, Bou Bekeur wished to 
regale the travellers with a final entertain- 
ment, and he assembled them under his own 
roof to sup, and to pass the night there. The 

rty were very merry; the host’s son, a 
ittle boy seven or eight years old, especially 
amused them by his grace and vivacity. His 
father was distractedly fond of him, and Bou 
Bekeur's friend had completely dressed him 
in a new suit, consisting of a handsome bur- 
nous embroidered with silk,a red chachia, 
and yellow slippers. At night, nevertheless, 
he did not appear at supper; and, when they 
asked his father to have him brought, he! 
replied, “He is fast asleep.” They did not 
press any further. 

The repast was plentiful, and the conversa- 
tion very animated ; they talked much about 
Christians, and the war with France. They said 
that the French armies were as innumerable 
as the flocks of starlings in autumn ; that the | 
soldiers were chained together, and ranged in | 
rows like the beads on a necklace, and shod | 
with iron like horses. That each of them | 
carried a lance at the end of his gun, and a | 
pack-saddle on his back to hold his provi- | 
sions ; and that all together they only fired a 
single gun-discharge. They praised the| 
French justice, and fulfilment of their pro- 
mises : the chiefs committed no exactions, and 
before their kadis the poor man was treated 
the same as the rich. But they reproached 
them with their want of dignity, their habit 
of laughing even when they said Bonjour ; 
and of entering their own mosques without 
pulling off their shoes. They reproached 
them with not being a religious people ; with 
allowing their wives too much liberty ; with 
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drinking wine, with eating hog’s flesh ; and | 
with kissing dogs. 

After the prayer of break of day, when the 
company were about to take leave of Bou | 
Bekeur, “ My friends,” he said, “ with the help | 
of Allah, I think I have fulfilled all the duties | 
which a host owes to his guests: und now,I | 
have to beg of you a token of your affection. | 
When I told you last night that my son was fast 
asleep, he had just been killed by ‘alling from 
the top of the terrace where he was playi 
with his mother. It is the will of Allah; 
may he grant him rest! To avoid disturbin 
your festive joy, I mastered my own grief, 
and I compelled my wife to bear hers in 
silence by threatening her with divorce if she 
did not. Her lamentations have not reached 
your ears. But oblige me with your presence 
at my son’s funeral, and join your prayers 
for him with mine.” 

The news, together with the display of self- 
control, shocked and overwhelmed the tra- 
vellers with grief. They manifested their 
sympathy in the only way they could, by 
religiously assisting at the poor child’s burial, 
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M. tz Pray, “ingénieur en chef des mines,” 
and political economist to the French nation 
generally, has lately published, as the result 
of twenty years’ researches, an immense folio, 
on the condition of the European workmen :—~— 
Monographie, he calls it, being a savant who 
loves classical roots. And in this monographie 
M. le Play sets down—much as he would 
classify shells or stones—the mode of life 
and mode of thought, the domestic habits, 
moral culture, receipts, expenses, wardrobes, 
and furniture—and what these last are worth, 
item by item, to a fraction—the kind of food, 
way of cooking it, and the amount con- 
sumed, of every class of workmen in Europe ; 
taking one family of each class as the type 
and exemplar of the whole. 

The Bachkirs,* demi-nomads of Eastern 
Russia, stand at the head of M. le Play’s 
atlas, or tabular summary of the European 
workman. He takes them as the type of the 
most primitive organisation of labour, and of 
the most primitive perfection of morals, The 
Bachkirs fulfil many of the learned engineer’s 
conditions of happiness, and are great in 
some of his favourite virtues. They are 
Mohammedans in religion, shepherds by pro- 
fession, patriarchal and cas in their 
domestic arrangements, illiterate, sleepy, and 
lazy. But because the women are kept at 
home ; because the power of the chief of the 
tribe, or head of the house, is absolute ; 
because the filial sentiment takes dispropor- 
tionate dimensions, and the offices of religion 
absorb many hours of the working-day, M. le 
Play overlooks the ignorance and matrimonial 
multiplication which might have staggered 


* M. le Play’s spelling is preserved throughout. 
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sympathies less conservative, and puts forth 
the Bachkirs as types worthy of emulation : 
indeed as types to which he would gladly see 
our own artisan population assimilate itself. 
The Bachkirs gain only about twenty-five 
pounds a-year, including the relative value 
of the game, fish, wild fruits, and mush- 
rooms found in the forests and rivers. They 
pay nearly sixteen francs, in various con- 
tributions, to their priests, under whose 
control and guidance they live with implicit 
confidence. ‘They buy as many wives as 
they can afford, and drink fermented mare’s 
milk, or khoumouis ; spending their lives 
in the soft, lazy, pleasant dreams and per- 
petual sleepiness which this khoumouis pro- 
duces, 

The wheelwrights of the Oremburg Steppes, 
and the agricultural peasants of the same 
district, live, for the most part, under the 
abrok. The abrok is a kind of tax or 
redemption-money, by which the peasant 
buys his time from the seigneur, and is thus 
enabled to work for himself. Russian serfs 
owe two-thirds of their time to their master ; 
| by paying a certain yearly sum, called abrok, 
they redeem this time, and many of them 
become exceedingly rich. Sometimes a whole 
community buys itself off, and then portions 
out certain lots of the common lands—or rather 
in community—which they work on without 
any intervention of the seigneurs, ‘This 
group is of the Russo-Greek religion, and 
under the patriarchal system. Parental 
| authority is here likewise absolute, seniority 
also absolute, and no younger man, would pre- 
sume to even detail a fact, or give an opinion, 
before an elder one,—“Inquire of him, 
he knows better than I, for he is my senior,” 
he would say, even if asked the direction of a 
village, or the deptb of a well. The peasants 
and the dvarovie, or servants and workmen 
of all kinds, do not marry with each other. 
The dvarovie are idle and dissolute, and do 
not make good fathers of families. Men 
marry when quite boys ; they and their wife 
remaining as usual under the father’s roof 
according to the traditions and usages of the 
patriarchal system. They have days called 
pomotch—with the Bachkirs heummim— 
which, like the. grandes journées of Béarn, 
and the dévés-bras of Lower Brittany, unite 
the whole community in labour for the chief. 
Every available arm in these days of pomoteh | 
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the following conditions:—From April to 
November'a number of men, say from sixty 
to seventy, agree to form an artéle together. 
They place themselves under the manage- 
ment of an artelchick, whose business it is to 


‘find work for the members of the association, 


and regulate its price. The cloutchnik, or trea- 
surer, keeps the cash and accounts, and two 
starchi (men of weight and experience) contrel 
the artelchick and the cloutchnik. These men 
load and unload boats, saw and deliver 
frewood, shape and drive in the stakes 
for the foundations of buildings, dig and 
form gardens in the city of St. Petersburg 


‘and the suburbs. But such employments 


are accepted only when nothing better can 
be had, as they are but poorly paid. All 
kinds of iron work yielding at the rate 
of two francs a-day wages, are the most 
eagerly sought after. The particular artéle of 
which M. le Play writes was lodged gra- 
tuitously by an iron merchant from the banks 
of the river Neva, who employed them in his 
trade, Their food was taken in brigades of 
from thirty to thirty-five ; the expenses were 
borne by the common fund, and cost about 
fourteen francs each a month. The cooking 
is sometimes done by a woman paid by the 
artéle; and, in this case, the cloutchnik buys 
the provisions, But, in general, they treat 
with a purveyor who supplies them with 
all they want at so much a head, Their 
clothes and private luxuries, such as tea, 
brandy, &c., are individual expenses. Sixteen 
days are given to each workman during the 
campaign for extra tasks, which are paid 
extra; and an equal division of the funded 
property is made at the end of the campaign. 
The strong men work by the piece, the weak 
ones by the day; the starchi watching over 
the interests of all, and regulate the laws 
apportioning the labour. The sum gained 
for the month of twenty-three days is thirty- 
six franes eighty centimes, or one franc sixty 
centimes a-day. Fifteen generally start from 
the same village together, first borrowing 
two hundred and forty francs, from a pea- 
sant in good circumstances, who indemnifies 
himself for not taking interest by selling them 
a horse at one hundred and fifteen franes, 
which is worth about ninety francs. Each 
takes a certain quantity of bread aud coarse 
meal, and they go from about twenty-five or 
twenty-eight miles.a-day. ‘The horse is kept 








is pressed into the service of some householder |}at their common expense for a week after 
or chief, who gets his mowing or reaping or|their arrival at St. Petersburg, and then 
building or clearing or felling of timber done|sold for thirty-five franes. During this 
with inconceivable rapidity. There is always|time, the wife remains with the husband’s 
a grand supper after the day’s work is over, | father, or his elder brother, if the father be 
to which the women come, bringing milk, &c.,| dead. Often when these Oremburg labourers 
and the pomotch count among the principal | have saved any money, they bury it in the 
leasures of the population of the Oremburg}| woods, and not unfrequently, lose it alto- 
teppes. The artéles are curious institutions.| gether; but safe investments are rather 
These are associations of emigrant workmen, | ifficult to people living im the bleak Orem- 
more especially of the boatmen and porters of | burg Steppes, and under the parental govern- 
St.Petersburg, who come from the valley of |ment of absolute seigneurs. 
the Oka. The artéles are associations under! The workmen in the iron manufactories of 
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the Ural Mountains exist under another 
phase of the abrok system. An _iron- 
worker, paying first a certain sum to the 
seigneur for this liberty, employs a substi- 
tute in the manufactories, and devotes him- 
self to agriculture; of which of course he 
makes a good thing, even with the heavy 
taxation upon him. Many peasants under this 
system become rich, though at any time, 
the seigneur can claim their savings. M. 
le Play says they never do so; but the 
fact that they have the power, is painful 
and demoralising. Besides, one knows that 
it belongs to human nature, not only to use 
power to the utmost, but even to exceed it. 
They drink large quantities of qvass, a beer 
made of barley-meal, iced in summer (every 
peasant has an icehouse and a bath), of 
braga, a stronger beer, made also of barley- 
meal, and of souslo, made of hops, barley, and 
must. 

Passing eastward, M. le Play discourses of 
the iron-manufacturers of Samakowa, in 
Bulgaria. They are of the Greek religion, 
and are a smoking, illiterate, unawakened 
set of boors. They belong to their masters, 


by reason of the money which these first lend|companions (gesellen), and masters, 


their workmen to establish themselves and 
begin life with. Though no money is allowed 
to be lent out at interest in any part of 
Turkey, yet the master of course makes an 
interest he cannot avow, and the operative 
works out his debt as he best can ; some- 


times, indeed, saving large sums, such as a 
thousand or even twelve thousand francs. 
Large common-lands supply him with fire- 


wood and pasture. The land in Turkey is 
said to belong to God, but the cultivators 

ay a tax to the seigneur notwithstanding. 
Te terres mortes are small patches of land 
cultivated by the spade, by a peasant living 
in a house in the midst of his gardens. He 
must leave his house and cease to cultivate 
his grounds three years before they lapse to 
the state. After this time, he loses all right 
in them. The terres vivantes are those lands 
which .are under plough cultivation. The 
proprietors of the terres mortes often place 
them under a functionary called a mosquie ; 
who, for a few pence, inscribes them in the 
parish books under his own name or that of 
some institution, at the same time guarantee- 
ing them to their actual possessor. These 
lands are hereditary, if the possessor remains 
stationary, which the seigneur takes good 


eare he shall do. M. le Play says, that even | 
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payment; among others, the Jobajjy, or 
agricultural peasants of the plains of Theiss, 
in Hungary, the true source of the Hun- 
garian people. They owe their corvée in 
proportion to the amount of land possessed 
by them. A whole sessio is about twenty- 
five acres, in round numbers. The corvée 
for this is one hundred and six days’ labour 
from one man, or half that time from a man 
and two oxen. Besides this, there are taxes 
and tithes. Sometimes the peasant has only 
a quarter of a sessio: he is called then a 
quarter-peasant ; and for this he gives twenty- 
six days’ labour, or thirteen days with two 
oxen, They can hold land of their lords in 
one of three ways: First, either by giving 
half the produce; secondly, by mowing as 
much hay for the proprietor as lies on double 
the extent of their own land; and thirdly, 
by Peving a sum of money for rent. The 
lands are seldom divided below a quarter of 
a sessio, and generally pass to the second son ; 
the eldest being taken off to the army: the 
rest of the family learn different trades. 

The cabinet-makers’ guild in Vienna 
is composed of apprentices (lehr-jungen), 
The 
apprentices, who are generally the sons 
of masters, are admitted when eleven years 
of age ; but their number is limited. After 
a certain number of years, and when 
arrived at a certain point of cabinet-making 
capability, the apprentice rises into a com- 
panion, and then sets out on his tra- 
vels. He goes through all Germany some- 
times, helped in each town by the office 
of his guild, and getting such work as he 
may. He seldom saves anything from his 
travels, and goes back as poor as when he 
left, in all save experience. If he wishes to 
be a master, he must execute a meister-stiick, 
or chef-d’ceuvre, which is first submitted to a 
committee of masters; and, if found sufli- 
ciently creditable, is allowed to be his cre- 
dential for a mastership, on the payment of 
from six hundred to two thousand five 
hundred francs, the sum varying accordin 
to the gains of the last-made master an 
the wealth and importance of the city. No 
companion may work directly for a customer. 
If he does and is discovered, he is taken 
by the police before a council of the guild, 
his tools are confiscated, and he is tined 
thirty-three francs for the first offence, and 
sixty-seven for the second. If incorri- 
gible, he is banned, and none of the work- 


when they have worked themselves free of | shops of the guild receive him. In this case 


their debt, they remain in the same condi- 
tions and at the same place as before. 
Moreover, that no one feels his debt a hard- 
ship, and no one wishes to be free—another 
of M. le Play’s sweeping assertions. The 


women wear chains of coins strung together, | 


which are long in proportion to the wealth of 
the family. 

Many other classes of workmen in eastern 
Europe work a la corvée, or. with labour in 


he must take to some other means of living; 
for ean is lost to him. A man 
may not marry unless he can show a certifi- 
cate from his society proving that he earns so 
much—the minimum—which is rarely able 
to be done in early life. The consequence is, 
the birth of a large number of children with 
whose parents the church has had nothing 
to do. But the police hunt out illicit unions 
with savage severity. If they find two un- 
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lucky creatures living together without the divided and subdivided among a hundred 
curé’s permission, they are either obliged to proprietors. The lettered salt-maker may 
marry, if they can make up the sum required, | give away his patent during his lifetime, to one 
or they are separated and sent home, or/|of his sons, or to his daughter as a marriage 
placed under a speciesof arrest. Yet illegi-| portion, or to whom he will ; and even when 
timate children abound in Vienna, The! the written document is lost, his right is 


marriage fees mount up to sixteen francs | considered established by “ public cognisance.” 
eighty centimes ; of which the church absorbs | He receives a third part of the value of the 
a third part, the rest goes to the police. | salt sold by the patron, and enjoys, besides, 
The cabinet-making guild disposes of a cer-| all the advantages and productions of the 
tain number of beds in the Viennese hospital ;; marsh where his right lies. The simple salt- 
and, when any of its poorer members are| maker pays for his right of making salt; and 
sick, they are either sent there, or visited at; even then can form an engagement only for a 








home by the doctor of the quarter, who| 
gives his time, as the chemist delivers his| 
drugs, gratis, on the receipt of orders signed | 
respectively for the doctor by the corpora- 
tion ; for the chemist by the curé and the 
doctor. 

The workers in the quicksilver mines of 
Carniole in Austria are also not allowed to 
marry until they have reached a certain 
grade, which they cannot attain before they 
are thirty-two years old. The same conse- 
quence follows here as in Vienna. But here 
no harm comes of it. The children are taken 
by the woman’s family ; and in process of 
time the father marries her, and lives with 
them in her father’s house ; no one thinking 
them any the worse for a half-dozen pre- 
sacramentals which enliven the household. 
The right of being a member of the commune 
is religiously guarded ; and this is one reason 





of the matrimonial restriction to a certain 
age and grade, as only a certain number 
are allowed in the commune. 

But to come out of eastern and central 
Europe into France, more especially that 
Lower Brittany which George Sand loves so 
well. The Pen-ty is a day-labourer living in 
a house of his own in Lower Brittany. He is 
ignorant, faithful, industrious, frugal; he 
sings and he dances when his work is done ; his 
children play at toupic and bouchon, but do 
not go to school; for the pen-ty fears the 
corruption of knowledge. He begins life as 
a farm-servant, continues it as a pen-ty, and 
often ends it as a proprietor with eight or 
more thousand francs, saved out of his wages 
and profits. Very often the law respecting 
the division of property is set aside in Lower 
Brittany, and the eldest child, whether male 
or female, takes the land, paying a certain 
sum in compensation to each of the other 
members of the family. Or, another way of 
evading this law is, by delaying the marriage 
of the daughters until they have reached their 
majority, then making, by their forced con- 
sent, their marriage portion a portion of their 
inheritance. This is done in Auvergne and 
Morvan, as well as in Bretagne. 

There arethe Saunier Lettriers of Saintonge. 
A saunier is a salt-manufacturer, and the let- 
tered or patented salt-makers of Saintonge 
are men who have an hereditary right, dating 
from time immemorial, to make salt along “ 


single year. 

Of all the workmen mentioned by Le Play, 
the watchmakers of Geneva, the washermen 
of Paris, the maraicher, or market-gardener, 
and the cow-keepers (nourisseurs), also of the 
banlieue de Paris, are quoted as the highest 
in the moral scale. M. le Play’s maitre 
blanchisseur is a miracle of industry and 
forethought, and generally ends by amassing 
an independence. From Wednesday to 
Wednesday—the clean-linen day of Paris 
—the blanchisseur’s house is a scene of 
uninterrupted labour. The only pleasure 
is fine clothes, with—what certainly looks 
somewhat suspicious—an enormous quantity 
of exquisite linen. Le Play does not say, that 
many of the young ladies who dance at 
Mabille and the Chateau des Fleurs are 
the washerman’s assistants; but certainly 
the general belief in Paris is, that the 
grisette section is largely recruited from this 
class. In Paris, certain trades are never 
undertaken by Parisians ; being followed 
by emigrant workmen. Masons : these come 
during the spring and summer, and retire in 
winter. Water-carriers, porters, chimney- 
sweepers, small dealers in fuel, second-hand 
dealers, are all from the provinces. The 
chimney-sweepers are exclusively from Domo 
d’Ossola, on the Lago Maggiore ; the porters 
and water-carriers from the mountains of 
Ronergue and Auvergne ; the rest from 
Savoy, La Marche, Limousin, and even Pied- 
mont. Many of the chiffonniers are strangers 
to Paris ; and many of them are instructed 
and elevated people. 

The stationary workmen are the reverse of 
the emigrant. They are, according to M. le 
Play—but we doubt him—idle, luxurious, 
profligate, and expensive. They rarely marry, 
and generally do worse: they spend their 
earnings at the cabarets and guinguettes out- 
side the barriéres, and keep Monday sacred 
for pleasure. They work about two hundred 
and eighty days in the year, and drink and 
play the rest. The tailors are the most 
republican, and are generally strong in the 
passing political history. Indeed, all the 
stationary and Parisian workmen are well 
educated, and even intellectual, but our 
ingénieur en chef denies their morality. 
Again we doubt. The ouvrier population of 
Paris bears such traces of refinement, good 


| certain extent of marsh land ; even if this be! breeding, and propriety of conduct, as cannot 
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exist with the gross vice it pleases this! shirts, two pairs of cotton drawers, and 


author to ascribe to them. 
M. le Play gives only three English mono- 
phies. The first is that of a London cut- 
er ; the second, a Derbyshire iron-founder ; 
the third, a Sheffield eutler. The London 
cutler, to be near his master, lives in a small 
dark street between Fleet Street and the 
Thames, in Whitefriars. But where his 
master lives, M. le Play does not point out. 
The children of the London cutler go to 
play in the Temple Garden from six to 
eight in the evening. Else, they have no 
fresh air or exercise at all. The clergy- 
man never goes near this cutler, who is 
totally destitute of religious knowledge, and 
who never enters a church. All that, we 
fear, may be but too true. He lives in a 
house, all to himself, for which he pays a 
weekly reut of nine shillings and six pence 
half-penny, “including water-rate.” He lives, 
with his family, in the kitchen or cellar; the 
learned engineer’s term for this part of the 
cutler’s mansion being rather ambiguous ; 
and he lets a room on the third storey to his 
brother, at the sum of one shilling and a half- 
penny a-week. The total area of each stage 
or storey is thirty-two square feet nine 
_— inches and a bewildering decimal. 
is property—which may mean his tools 
—is worth seven pounds, thirteen shillings, 
and five pence farthing, and the fraction 
of a farthing which has no English repre- 
sentative. Ourcutler has twenty-four towels; 
but less linen generally than would be found 
among the same class in Germany or France. 
His furniture is of mahogany, and worth 
twenty-four pounds thirteen shillings, and 
eight pence halfpenny. We include two um- 
brellas,a white metal teapot, a boiler, worth 
twoshillings anda halfpenny ; and otherthings 
in the same proportion. The family is very 
sober, belongs to the Odd Fellows’ Society, 
and earns ninety-nine pounds, seventeen 
shillings and eight pence, in the year. It goes 
to the parks on Sunday, and once a-year to 
the theatre ; twice in the year to Greenwich 
—which two journeys cost it five shillings, 
four pennies and a fraction of a farthing. 
Its whole expenditure for amusement, or 
recreation, including a goose and plum-pud- 
ding at Christmas, and toys for the children, 
amount in the year to ten shillings, ten pen- 
nies, three farthings, and a fraction. After 
which feat of calculation, let us take breath, 
and wonder at M. le Play’s mistakes of fact, 
and his portentous pretences of accuracy in 

figures. 

This London cutler’s wardrobe is a curi- 
osity ; his wife’s more so. He has a new blue 
cloth frock coat every three years, for Sundays. 


It costs just one pound. He has a black | 


cloth waistcoat and trousers to match, once 
every five years; the waistcoat costs nine 
and four pence halfpenny, the trousers cost 
one pound eight and four pence. Every new 
year he has a flannel waistcoat, two new 








three pairs of stockings, also renewed yearly. 
He has three » «irs of boots in two years, the 
mending of which costs three shillings and 
a halfpenny, every year. The woman has 
a dark merino gown every two years ; two 
cotton dresses every year; three aprons, 
three pairs of cotton stockings, and as many 
woollen ones, also every year; three pairs 
of boots and two pocket handkerchiefs in 


ithe year; a white straw bonnet every two 


years, and a black straw bonnet every year. 
Altogether, the cutler’s wardrobe costs him 
two pounds, eleven pennies, two farthings, 
and a fraction; the woman’s comes to two 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and eleven 
pence, yearly. To give the prices of all the 
articles in this wonderful wardrobe, which 


|some sharp wag has mystified the ingé- 
inieur en chef to set down, would be too 


tedious. 

The Sheffield cutler has nothing peculiar 
about him, excepting his bird-cages. He has 
twenty bird-cages, and drinks and trickle- 
beer (sic), which M. le Play discovered to 
be the national drink of English operatives. 


'The Sheffield cutler lives near the river 
‘Sheaf, in a nice little house of two storeys, 


with kitchen and parlour, garden, two court- 
yards, and a pig-stye, for which he pays 
three shillings and four pence per week. He 
has no religion, like his fellow-workman in 
London, but is sober and industrious, and 
belongs to a club called the Land Society. 
The iron-founder of Derbyshire has no reli- 
gion also; his wife is sickly, can make 
nothing at home, and enriches the dress- 
maker by a certain sum yearly. 

We cannot enter into the political tendency 
of the book. The writer's desire is to uphold 
all such of the working classes as live under 
the immediate government and in the power of 
their masters, and to decry those who are 
free and independent. 


CHIP. 


WANTED, SOME GENERAL INFORMATION. 


I am not about to speak of the ignorance 
of childhood, which is often bliss; but of 
the ignorance of middle age, which is 
nothing of the sort; and, when I say 
popular ignorance, I don’t mean that of 
the masses, but that of the higher ranks. 
I would not trouble people with my want of 
knowledge upon several puzzling points, if I 
thought conus a fool, or even below the intel- 


lectual average ; but Iam sure that I am 
in the same boat—and that a bigger one 
than Mr. Scott Russell’s Leviathan—with 
others. I am certain that I am but the 
mouth-piece of thousands of educated persons, 


when I say that nothing disgusts us 
more than hearing or reading the loose 
and familiar treatment of certain myste- 
rious topics. For instance, there is a 
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man who is perpetually writing what he 
calls his meteorological observations to 
the Times newspaper; and, the contempt 
of that person for the wondrous and in- 
| tangible, is something revolting. As if the 
mean temperature was not a sufficiently 
| harassing subject, he has actually an adopted 
mean temperature of his own. The baro- 
meter—an instrument that is never quite 
disconnected in some minds from the ther- 
mometer; so far, at least, as to determine 
accurately which is which—is with him a 
barometer (reduced), He has tamed, then, 
through hunger most likely—this terrible 
master of the elements—and I dare say has 
the state of the weather under his thumb. 

I don’t like asking questions of scientific 

ople, because they are so unwittingly 
insulting. If I desire to know the reason, 
from my friend Jack Savant, of the difference 
between neap and spring tides, for instance, 
Savant replies : “ Why, we all know how the 
operation of the tides is influenced by the 
changes of the moon” Now, that is just 
what we don’t know—just what, as I sit 
here, I have no more notion of than I have of 
what the ecliptic is, or who painted the signs 
of the zodiac; but that “we all know” of 
the initiated, makes the “we haven’t the 
least idea” of the rest of us. Ifa book in a 
sealed cover, and which could be forwarded 
to us secretly, should be published, contain- 
ing explanations of all the unintelligible 
though familiar terms in the language, it 
would be bought up by me—by us—like 
wild-fire, 


Vaccination and Inoculation, the Binomial 
Theorem and the Differential Calculus, and 
the Deccan and the Delta, never appear to me 
oe in company, like the Siamese Twins, 


and I cannot say that I quite know one from 
the other. I should like to move for a return 
of the billions of people who use, or hear 
used, the words Chiar’ Oscuro without know- 
ing what they’re talking about, or under- 
standing what is said to them. I should 
like to be informed privately, whether the 
bas of bas-relief should be pronounced like 
the bleat of a sheep (in the French style), or 
in the same manner as we name a clef in 
music, or bitter beer ; because I hear all three 
ways adopted. I should like to have a 
written detinition of the word Consols from 
all the women of England, and nineteen- 
twentieths of the country gentlemen. I 
would give a sovereign to know, even by 
sight, the Public Creditor. It would be a 
great boon to all of us, if Mr. Macaulay would 
explain, in a footnote of the next edition of 
his collected works, whom or what he means 
by the Carnatic; most of the gentlemen 
(with university educations) whom I have 
consulted upon this point, incline to the 
opinion, that it is some sort of pestilence or 
disease, but they are not certain, they say. 
It is all very well to make jokes on this 
matter, and take liberties with that; but 
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I very much doubt, whether the whole first 
class in any one year at Oxford could give 
me an accurate account of the origin and 
continuance of Leap Year; the whole list of 
Cambridge Wranglers, on the other hand, 
would be posed, I believe, if they were asked, 
upon their honours, if they knew who was 
the Stagirite? Iam not in a position myself 
to swear positively as to its being a plant, a 
stone, or a man; but I believe it to be some- 
thing that sticks to the side of sea-caves, and 
is eaten (by naturalists) with a pin. 

T assert most solemnly, on the part of several 
thousands of my fellow-countrymen in easy 
circumstances, that I believed (until I saw it 
stated otherwise in the daily papers) that The 
O’Connor Don, was a peculiar species of Cos- 
sack ; I conceived The Chisolm was an animal 
in the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens, 
that had been the rage at some byegone 
time ; perhaps before the hippopotamus and 
the ant-eater. Are you greatly interested 
in the famous question of the Digamma? So 
am I, wrapped up in it, indeed, to the exclu- 
sion of all other subjects: and, seriously, I 
would give what I have, as the young water- 
man so touchingly replied to Dr. Johnson’s 
question about the Argonauts, to know any- 
thing of that famous hero, of whom I have 
heard so much and understand so little. 

Again, if there isone person who seems to me 
to link the past with the present more than 
another, and whose identity is especially 
Caviare to the multitude—and, is that final 
e to be pronounced or not; and what is 
Caviare itself, when that is settled 7—that 
person is Malthus. Now hisis certainly a fine 
old Roman name, and I seem to connect it 
dimly with the Horatii and Curiatii, the forum, 
fasces, the augurs, and so on: yet I cannot 
altogether dispossess myself of a fancy of once 
having heard or read of him as The Reverend 
Mr. Malthus. The wisest person, to my mind, 
who ever flourished—the man who had all 
knowledge at his fingers’ ends, from Runic to 
the last flash expletive—was, without doubt, the 
late Mr. Maunder ; but, then, like my friend, 
Savant, and other great men, he would never 
stoop quite low enough: he defines well, but 
I want another man to explain his definitions, 
He reminds me of an ald acquaintance of 
mine at the Swindon station, a stoker, of whom 
I endeavoured once to get some private infor- 
mation ; it was about the birth, parentage, 
and education of his steam-engine (of the five 
hundred people who entrusted themselves to 
which daily, I don’t believe five could give a 
reason for the faith that was in them), and 
he began his elucidation, thus :— 

“ Why, fust, sir, we must, of coorse, create 
a ‘vacuum.” 

“ Well, thank you, my good friend,” I said, 
“T think that will do for to-day ;” and, of 
course, I never asked the fellow for anything 
more. 

I hope it will not be imagined from these 
confessions, that I know nothing at all, I 
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know, in my own line (and I have three large ta name for its reproach ; but she could not deny 


manufactories devoted exclusively to the con- 
struction of pins’ heads), quite as much as 
other people in theirs; I omly want, what 
everybody else wants, a little general infor- 
mation, and (except when I thus write anony- 
mously) the courage to ask for it. In every 
grade of life, and especially in the higher 
grades, there is a like, or worse ignorance 
upon all matters that do not quite concern 
itself. I will conclude with an illustration of 
this fact ; it only bears out, I am sure, the expe- 
rience of almost every one of us. The autho- 
ress of Our Village, used to relate, that during 
the success of her Rienzi, at the London 
theatres, one of the judges of the realm inquired 
of her, whether there really had been such a 
hero, and if her drama was founded on 
fact? Wishing further to know, how far the 
sympathy she had excited in him was autho- 
rised by the real events, he wanted to borrow 
the history. 

“ What do you mean,” she said, “Gibbon ?” 

“Yes, I suppose, Gibbon,” said’ he. And 
his lordship took away the first volume ! 


WORK FOR HEAVEN. 


Ir thou have thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


Great thinker, often shalt thou find, 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 
Nor knows thy very name. 


What matter that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given ; 
Not in the world’s mean eye to toil, 

But in the sight of Heaven ? 


If theu art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh, 

To Nature go and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bounty she forgets, 
Is full of germs and seeds ; 
Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 


She hides the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads ; 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God’s, 

Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward ; from out thee chase 

All selfish ends, and ask no more 
Than to fulfil thy place. 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER VII. 


MacDALEN accused of forgery—standing in 
the felon’s deck, and commented on as the 
criminal—felt proud and innocent. Magdalen | 
re-established before the world: Magdalen, in | 
the solitude and silence of her own chamber, | 
feels guilty. She could not give her conscience 


f 


that she had cause for self-reproach. She could 
not say what she had done wrong ; but she 
4elt ashamed and afraid to pray. Horace, 
too, was changed to her. He never spoke to 
her when he could help it, and never would 
be alone with her for a moment. 

He was quite right, she would argue, 
Why should she care about seeing him 
alone ; was she not an affianced woman? 
What did it signify to her whether he liked 
her society or not; had she no more pride 
than to be sorry because any man in the 
world avoided her? Then she tried to look 
indifferent ; and descended the stairs with the 
gait and manner of a Juno. At other times 
she tried to congratulate herself on having 
such a friend as Rutherford. He was her real 
practical friend in life, and she was sure he 
would always do all he could for her: and 
was not that enough? She, herself, felt 
nothing more for him but mere simple friend- 
ship. She pictured him married and happy. 
She thought how happy she would be 
to hear of it. She would go and see 
them both, and be very fond of his wife. 
She would be her sister—her darling sister. 
She fancied her standing in the door-way, 
like a lovely picture enframed, waiting to 
receive him when he came home. She saw 
her go down the steps, and place her arm in 
his; perhaps he put his round her waist: 
and then she saw them both go into their 
pretty cottage, and shut the door between 
their loving happiness and the cold world 
outside. They shut out her as well. O! 
how happy that wife would be. How justly 
proud of her noble lord, of her wifely name, 
and that golden badge of union on her 
hand! Then Magdalen would weep, though 
angry with herself as she felt the tears steal 
down her face; saying, sometimes aloud, in 
a tone of vexation, “ What folly this is? 
What am I crying for? I shall soon be as 
bad as Paul.” 

The expression of Magdalen’s face was 
changing. It had gone through two different | 
hases already, as the circumstances of her 
ife had changed. From the calm dreaming 
of her girlhood—when she looked as if she 
lived in beautiful visions, and as if the present, 
was only the passage-place to a glorious 
future ; when Paul’s mind had been her guide, 
and Paul’s poetry her reality—from that phase 
of misty hopes and undeclared visions, it had 
changed to the cold concentrated grieved 
expression of one suffering under a sorrow 
that hardened and did not chasten. It had 
gained more strength of purpose during that 
time—but it was the strength of iron—the 
force of granite ; it was not the strength of 
love. Now, a third expression had come; and 
the most beautiful of all. Her face had 
.gained a power it never had had before—the 
power of intensest feeling, There was a 
strange depth and darkness in her eyes ; 
a flash, not of pride as of old and of the 
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gladiator’s spirit of combat and resistance ; 
but of newly-aroused emotion, of life, of 
passion. There was a rosier hue on her 
cheek, as if the blood flowed more freely 
through her veins, and she blushed easily, 
as one whose heart beat fast. Her lips 
were moister and redder, and the hard lines 
round them melted into softer smiles ; they 
were not so compressed as of old, nor 
were her eyes so steady. Her figure was 
more undulating ; her actions more grace- 
ful. She had lost some of her former 
almost visible directness; and, though just 
as honest and straightforward, she was 
shyer. An influence was at work in her 
which had never been over her before; and 
everyone said how much she was changing, 
and many how much she was improving. 
But, in the midst of all these other changes, 
none was so great as that of her manners 
to Paul. She tried to be kind and gentle 
to him; but she could not succeed. It 
was evidently so forced, and so painful, 
that even feeble beautiful Paul pitied her. 
Not that his pity ever took the shape of 
breaking off the engagement, or of ima- 
gining that she did not love him. He 
only thought she was angry or iyritable, and 
that he was in the wrong somehow—he could 
not understand how, exactly ; but he still 
believed in her love. Poor Paul! weakly yet 
wildly, he sometimes kept away for whole 
days, with a petted, sulky, injured manner. 
Or, he would come to the house every day, 
and all day long, following Magdalen about 
wherever she went, pressing on her his love 
and caresses with a tender gentleness that 
was wonderfully irritating: till she loathed 
his very name and hated him to madness, 

When Horace was present; which was 
often—for business brought him to Oak- 
field— Magdalen scarcely ever looked up 
without finding his eyes fixed on her. But 
this only disturbed her ; for he never looked 
at her kindly. She thought she read 
in his face only displeasure and dislike, 
His manners were abrupt and indifferent ; 
and, whenever she looked peculiarly beautiful, 
or was more gracious and more charming 
than usual, they used to be something more 
than indifferent. Magdalen, in her own 
mind—when sitting alone in her room, her 
face flushed and her eyes dark—used to call 
them insolent, and declare aloud that she 
would not endure them. He saw that she 
believed he disliked her, and encouraged 
the idea. Indeed, she almost said as much 
when she accused him of it one day, big 
drops of passion and pride swelling like 
thunder-rain in her eyes. And when he 
answered, turning away, “I will not flatter 
you, Miss Trevelyan; there is much in you 
that I cannot and do not approve of,” they 
swelled till they overflowed the lids and fell 
heavily on her lap—two large heavy tears :— 
worlds full of passion. 

She did not see him start as they fell, nor bite 
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his under lip. She did not see him shiver with 
emotion, nor notice the tender action of his 
hand, beckoning her involuntarily to his 
heart. She saw and knew nothing but that 
he despised her, and all her strength was 
spent in striving to conceal from him what 
it cost her to know this, 

“T have offended you, Miss Trevelyan?” 
he said in a milder voice. 

“T owe you too much to be offended at any 
thing you may choose to say,” said Magdalen, 
speaking with difficulty. 

“T did not mean to be rude,” he then ex- 
claimed, after a short pause; and he came 
and sat near her on the sofa. 

“You often are rude to me,” said Magda- 
len, looking into his face timidly. 

“IT am sorry for it, I mean only to be 
sincere,” 

“ And do you think me so very bad?” said 
Magdalen, bending towards him. 

For a moment he looked at her; a look 
that sent all the blood coursing through her 
veins, it was so earnest, tender, loving—all 
that seemed to her the very ideal of affection 
in a man—all that she longed for from him ; 
and saw no disloyalty to Paul in accepting. 
For was it not only simple friendship ? But 
it was a mere passing glance, and then the 
leaden veil dropped over Horace’s face again, 
and there was only harshness and coldness— 
no more love for Magdalen that day ! 

“Not bad exactly,” he said, rising, “ but 
wayward, childish, fickle, weak ; yes,” he 
added, seeing Magdalen’s haughty gesture, 
“yes, weak! Real strength, Miss Trevelyan, 
can accept and support all conditions of 
life. Yours is only a feverish excitement 
that bears you up under some conditions ; but 
leaves you to flag under others.” And then 
Horace, thinking he had been hero enough for 
one day, walked out of the room, and she 
heard him humming through the hall. But 
she did not see nor hear him when he threw 
off the mask, and was not afraid to be him- 
self. 

There was no need now to delay the 
marriage. It was nearly a year since Mr. 
Trevelyan died, and it would be better for 
Magdalen to have a protector. So the world 
said, and so her best friends advised. The 
matter was discussed between Horace and 
Paul—Horace with his back to the light, and 
both his elbows on the table, his forehead 
against his hands, And it was agreed between 
them that, Magdalen consenting, it should 
take place soon, and here, while Horace was 
with them; and that he should draw up the 
settlements, 

“Very well,” said Horace, ostentatiously 
yawning, “that will do very well indeed. 
Call Miss Trevelyan, my dear boy.” 

Magdalen was sent for; and, in a short 
time came in, looking paler to-day than usual. 
For she had been fretting in the night, 
and had slept ill. She knew what she was 
sent to do and to say,—something in her 
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heart told her when the message came to her. 
And, indeed, she had been wondering why 
‘ Paul had kept so long quiet. He did not 
know how grateful she had been to him. 

“Tt is about our marriage, dearest,” said 
Paul, as she entered. He placed a chair for 
her by the table, close to himself, and facing 
Horace and the window. 

Magdalen stood for a moment as if irreso- 
lute, deadly pale. Then, flushing up to her 
very temples, she drew her chair farther away 
from Paul and sat down. 

“OQ!” she said, as if involuntarily, “I had 
forgotten that!” 

A faint smile stole over Horace’s lips. She 
spoke so naively, that he could not help 
smiling, though, indeed, he was in no humour 
for pleasure at this moment. Paul took it 
gently enough : only raising his eyes with his 
usual expression of injured humility, that 
made Magdalen almost frantic. If he had got 
up and beaten her, she would have respected 
him more: if he had spoken to her harshly, 
coldly, even rudely, so long as it was with 
manliness, she would have borne it: what- 
ever he had done, she would have liked 
him better, than when he gave her the 
impression of lying at her feet to be trampled 
upon. When Horace turned to her, and 
said in a low tone, “Is that a speech you 
think it right to make to the husband of 

our own free choice, Miss Trevelyan?” and 
ooked grave and displeased, Magdalen felt 
only respect and humility: if Paul were only 
like that ! 

“Tam sorry I said it,” she answered, and 
then she spoke to Paul, and meant to be kind ; 
but was only fierce instead. 

“Horace thinks,” began Paul timidly, “that 
you had better be married soon, Magdalen.” 

“ Horace!” said Magdalen, with a laugh 
that was meant to express gaiety ; but which 
was the very heart-essence of bitterness. “ And 
you, Paul? It seems to me more a question 
with you than with Horace!” 

“I? Can you ask for more assurances 
of my earnest desire to be all to you 
that brother, friend, husband, guardian, 
can be? Can you doubt of the exquisite 
delight with which I shall call you my own, 
and feel that our glorious lives have really 
begun together? You must not mistake me, 
Magdalen. If I spoke of Horace it was only 
as the supporter of my own wishes—not as 
their originator.” 

Magdalen had shaded her face while Paul 
spoke. When she looked up, to meet the 
dark eyes opposite, fixed full upon her, she was 
paler than ever. She started and half rose, 
as if she waited for him to speak. But he 
turned away. 

“T leave the matter to you both,” she then 
said, impatiently, “I do not wish to have 
anything to do with it, Arrange it between 
you as you like. I do not care for settle- 
ments, Paul. You are both men of honour, 
and will do all that is right.” 
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She rose to go. She was almost sobbing 
now ; not tearfully ; but as men sob. 

“Generous, noble Magdalen!” Paul ex- 
claimed. “Perhaps you are right, in wifely 
feeling, as well as justified in your trustin,;- 
ness ; perhaps it is better that there be no 
legal claims on either side, but that our for- 
tunes, as our lives, be mingled irretrievably.” 

“We will talkabout that. I think Mr. Slade 
ought to be consulted,” said Horace, a little 
drily. 

“You know what I mean, Horace?” said 
poor Paul, too happy at this moment to be 
wounded by a speech that in general would 

| have stung his susceptibility to the quick. 

“O yes; but now Magdalen—Miss Tre- 
velyan—that you have agreed to the mar- 
riage taking place soon, you may leave the 
rest with us; Mr. Slade, and—if you will 
accept me—I will be your trustees.” 

Magdalen gazed at him reproachfully. She 
did not answer, but she held out her hand in 
passing. He could not choose but take it; 

yet, he took it so coldly that she would rather 
he had refused it. He held it without 
the faintest pressure ; but his lips quivered 
and his heart throbbed. Again she looked 
at him with the same asking and reproach- 
ful glance; then dashing his hand away, she 
left them in a sudden passionate manner, which 
made Paul look after her amazed. Horace 
looked after her too, and furtively kissed the 
light mark left by her fingers on his And 
then he began to talk calmly to Paul about 
his marriage, and to insist on the conditions. 

He was to draw the settlements. After 
having arranged all with Paul—which ar- 
rangement was that Magdalen’sfortune should 
be settled without reserve on herself—he 
departed to draw the deeds, and have them 
engrossed and “settled” with the family 

| attorney. 

Anyone who had seen Horace when engaged 
in his task, would hardly have thought that 
he was engaged in such a simple matter as 
framing the marriage settlements of a 
\friend. Large drops stood on his forehead ; 
|his eyes were bloodshot ; his face haggard 
jand wild; and those manly, well-formed 
hands trembled like a girl’s. He quivered 
in every limb ; every now and then started ; 
and once he threw down his pen and cried 
aloud, as if he had been tortured un- 
awares, before he had time to collect his 
strength, But even with no one to witness 
his weakness, he controlled himself,and pressed 
back the thoughts that would rush through 
his brain. He thought of the sacrifice that 
Magdalen was about to make, yet of his 
inability to prevent it: of her evident love 
for him, an yet of the dishonour which 
would rest on his acceptance of it. He 
thought of Paul’s intense devotion, of his yet 
entire unfitness: of her pledged word, and 
of her reluctance, It was a sad coil through- 
out. Every one was to be pitied, none to 
ibe blamed. It was want of fitness, not of 
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virtue, that had brought them into this sad 
strait, and there seemed to be no way out 
| for any of them. The only hope was that, 
| 
| 





when once married, duty, pride, habit, and 
the sweetness of Paul’s own nature, would 
make Magdalen forget his weakness, and 
reconcile her to her lot. She was good; she 
was brave ; and, though under too little con- 
trol at this moment, yet this was only a passing 
| fever. She would grow calmer and stronger 
| by-and-by. Thus Horace reasoned and 
| tried to say peace! peace! where there was 
no peace, and to make words and shadows 
take the place of realities. He looked at the 
| names of the contracting parties joined to- 
gether in the rigid legal fashion, till some- 
thing blinded his eyes, and he could see no 
| more. 
| However, he finished his task, and took it 
| down to Oakfield. Mr, Slade read over the 
settlements ; but some alterations were re- 
| quired, Asking to be alone to make them, 
he retired to the library which overlooked 
_ the garden. He was so agitated that he 
walked feverishly about the room, leaning 
| against the open window, looking into the 
garden ; and there he saw Magdalen, in the 
| garden alone. She too had hastened away to 
| the filbert-walk where shethought no onecould 
| see her. There was such a bitter north-east 
| wind blowing that the birds kept close in their 
nests and at the roots of the trees, and the ani- 
| malsin the fields crouched under the lee of the 
hedges. But Magdalen paced up and down 
| the long walk ; every movement and gesture 
betraying that a terrible strife was raging 
within. She was thinking how impossible 
| it was to escape from the position into which 
she had ignorantly placed herself. Paul 
| loved her with such devotion that she dared 
; not break off their marriage. It would 
| 


























































kill him. And then she would break her 
own heart for remorse, feeling herself a 
murderess. Passing this even, she thought 
how that it would be dishonourable, because 
Paul, having given up his profession as a 
means of living since her father’s death 
—not that he had ever been able to live yet 
by his profession, but that was nothing to the 
| purpose—had thus lost both connection and 
| habit. No! This fatal engagement, so 
_ blindly entered into, must be faithfully kept. 
Honour and duty sealed the bond; and her 
heart—all the love that was in it—must lie 
for ever, like the genii under Solomon’s seals. 
Large, dark, powerful genii, of immeasure- 
| able strength—kept down by a word anda 
| Ting. Besides, to what end give up this 
| marriage? If, indeed, Mr. Rutherford had 
loved her—she might have found cause 
| to make the effort, and be free. For she 
acknowledged—yes to herself, to God, to 
man, if need be—that she loved him—loved 
him with her whole soul. If he had loved 
her—and she threw herself on the garden- 
seat where her father and Paul had sat on 
)} that hot summer’s day when her fate was 
| 







































































sealel—if he had cared for her only half so 
much as she loved him, she could have burst 
these bonds,—she could—she would! But 
he did not. He hated her instead—yes, hated 
her bitterly, fiercely! This was easy to be 
seen! He let all the world know it! His 
indifference, his coldness, his harshness: all 
were so many words of contempt and dislike, 
painful enough for her to bear, owing him so 
much as she did. If he had not been so kind 
to her in that dreadful trial, she would 
aot have cared so much; but it was painful 
to owe him her liberty, her very life, and 
to know that he despised her! And Mag. 
dalen—the cold, calm, dreamy Magdalen— 
—- through the garden, wildly. The statue 

ad started into life. Love had touched its 
lips ; as in the days of old it vivified that 
statue on the wide Egyptian plains. 

“T cannot bear this,” said Horace, aloud. 
“ Prudent I must be, and honourable to Paul; 
but at least I am a man,and oweher something 
as well,” 

His own heart had divined her secret, and 
he ran down-stairs, out into the garden, 
through the filbert-walk to where it ended 
in the large horsechestnut-tree looking down 
the glade, and where Magdalen was sitting in 
this bitter wind, trying to reason down her 
passion. Horace paused. She was thinking 
almost aloud i will marry—yes, soon ; 
and then, when habit and the knowledge 
that what I have done is inevitable, have 
reconciled me to my fate, I shall be more 
patient with Paul, and perhaps even love 
him, and be kind to him. He is very good, 
and I have behaved ill, very ill, to him ; 
but I do not love him, 1 know that. 
What can I do? Patience! patience! Resig- 
nation, and that quiet strength which can 
support sorrow silently, and neither com- 
= of it nor avenge it: this is ali that life 

as for me!” 

She turned to go to the house, when Horace 
met her. She started, and looked as if she 
would have escaped him if she could, 

“TI came to beseech you to come into the 
house,” he said, 

“TI am going now,” she answered, her eyes 
on the ground. “ Why did you come ?” 

I was afraid you would take cold sitting 
out here without shawl or bonnet.” Horace 
was not speaking in his usual voice. 

“You are very kind, but I did not know 
that you knew where I was ;” and Magdalen’s 
care-worn face was beginning to smile. 

“T saw you from the window.” 

“ Ah! and then came to me ?” She looked 
up, blushing, 

“ Yes,” said Horace. 

Nothing more was said, and they returned 
to the house ; Magdalen little dreaming of 
how she had been watched from that upper 
window, little thinking of the anguish that 
had held company with hers, nor seeing, in 
the indifferent manners of her friend, any 
evidence of the feeling which a few minutes 
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ago had made him open his arms and call her| “Never mind what I think,” said Magda- 


to come to them—call her by her name of 
Magdalen and beloved! All this was buried. 

aiting for the return of the deeds (which 
had to be re-engrossed in consequence of the 
alterations suggested by Mr. Slade) Horace 
added yet an disagreeable quality to the 
many that Magdalen wanted to persuade 
herself he possessed, During this visit to 
Oakfield, he began to extol Paul. He oy 
and even exaggerated his virtues, till Mag- 
dalen was tired of the very name of Paul’s 
perfections. Once, when Horace was finding 
out more and more good points in Paul, 
Magdalen looked at him with such wonder, 
sorrow, and disdain, that the words died 
away on his lips, and he suddenly stopped ; 
in the middle of a sentence. 

“T am glad I made you stop!” said 
Magdalen haughtily, “You seem as if you 
could spend your life in praising Paul.” 
And she walked away to her usual refuge 
above-stairs. 

Another time, Paul—who had had an 
attack of woe, and had been playing at dig- 
nity, keeping away from the house, but, 
wearying at last, which hurt only himself, 
coming oftener than ever—came in the even- 
ing, and asked Magdalen to play at chess with 
him. She said yes, for she was glad of the 
opportunity of sitting silent, and of keeping 
him silent too. They sat down, and Horace 
stood near them. agdalen was a much 
better player in general than Paul. Her game 
was more distinct, Paul’s more scheming. 
But to-day she played ill: she would have 
disgraced a tyro by her mistakes. She over- 
lesieed the most striking advantages; for 
Paul, in his schemes after a pawn, often put 
his queen in peril; and, while concentrating 
his forces for an impossible checkmate, forgot 
to secure the pieces lying in his way. But 
Magdalen to-day let everything pass. 

“You are not yourself this evening,” said 
Paul, who suddenly woke to the perception 
that his queen had been standing for the last 
half a dozen moves in the jaws of Magdalen’s 
knight. 

“No ; I am playing very badly,” said Mag- 
dalen. 

“Very!” echoed Horace. 

“Mr. Rutherford at least will never spare 
nor conceal my failings,” said Magdalen 
bitterly. 

“T thought you wanted friends, not flat- 
terers,” observed Horace, in an indifferent 
tone of voice. 

“Tt seems I have neither here!” retorted 
Magdalen. 

“My Magdalen!” cried Paul, looking up 
with his wondering face, “what do I hear? 
No friends ? And we would either of us die for 
you! What has come to you? Are you 
ill—or, why have you suddenly allowed 
such bitter thoughts to sadden you? Will 
you not tell me, Magdalen?” he added, very 
caressingly, 


| 


len impatiently. “ Play—it is your move.” 
“You are somewhat imperivus,” Horace 
said, in his stern manner—that manner | 


which awed Magdalen as if she were a child, 
and that she loved above all things to obey. 
“T know I am,” she said frankly, looking 
up into his face, “and I have been wrong to | 
But you will forgive me, will you | 


you also. 
not ?” 

When Magdalen looked penitent she | 
looked beyond measure beautiful. No ex- 
pression suited her so well as this, the 
most womanly that she had; and none 
threw Horace more off his guard. It was 
such intense triumph to see that woman | 
sO = cold, and stern to all others, relax 
in her pride to him, and become the mere | 
gentle loving girl. This was almost the only | 
temptation Risace could not resist ; but this 
softened his heart too much. 

“ Tt is not for me to forgive you, wayward | 
child,” he said, with extreme kindliness of | 
voice and look. “ You have not offended me, 
if you have not annoyed yourself.” 

Magdalen’s face changed as much as if she | 
had taken off a mask, An expression of calm | 
and peace took the place of the feverish irrita- | 
tion; her eyes became dark and loving ; her 
lips relaxed in that iron line they made when | 
she was unhappy, and a smile stole over them. | 
It was winter with all its harsh rigidity | 
changed to the most loving, lovely, laughing 
spring. She was so happy that she even asso- | 
ciated Paul in her pleasure, and spoke to him | 
tenderly and gaily, as in olden times. Poor | 
Paul, unaccustomed to such demonstrations | 
in these latter days, looked up with a bewil- 
dered smile, and then, for very happiness and | 
gratitude, tears came into his eyes. 

Magdalen’s joyous look faded away. Weari- 
ness and contempt came in its stead. She 
rose from the chess-table, and stood a little 
apart ; something of the old Pythoness breath- | 
ing again in her. 

orace came to her; but she left the room. | 

“Paul,” said Horace, more strangely than | 
he had ever spoken to him before, and more 
passionately, “you are a downright fool.” | 
With which inspiriting speech he also- walked 
away; leaving Paul to his excitement and | 
nervous debility unchec <ed. 

“ And you do not think I am to be pitied ?” 
said Magdalen, as she met Horace in the hall. 

“Yes : you are very much to be pitied, Miss 
Trevelyan ;so is Paul. Heis more unhappy | 
than you are, because he has less strength of 
resistance than you have. Paul is one of 
those natures which feel suffering more acutely 
than anything else ; whose very strength of 
feeling lies in their power of misery.” " 

“ Ah! you judge like all the world!” said 
Magdalen. “ Because Paul’s tears come easily 
you think he feels more acutely than I feel. 
It is not always that those with the least self- 
command feel most; northe reverse.” = 

“TI know that, Miss Trevelyan ; but it 
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_ simply because Paul’s nature is weaker than ' 


yours that he requires more consideration. 
| Miss Trevelyan,” he said this very earnestly, 
“you cannot help yourself now. You are 
| engaged to a man you do not love ; whom you 
| do not respect in some things, as you ought to 
' Jove and respect your husband: but you will 
| find your married life better than you expect. | 
For, when Paul is happy and calm he will | 


grow stronger. You will be rewarded for| 


| your sacrifice.” 
“I wish I could believe you, Mr. Ruther-| 
ford,” said Magdalen, sadly. 
| believe that Paul would ever be as manly; 
and as good as you are.” 
| Hush! don’t say that again,” said Horace, 
| ina low voice. “You tempt me to become} 
the very reverse of what you praise in me. | 
| God help us !—we all have need of help ;” | 
| and he turned away, Magdalen looking after | 
| him, her heart throbbing violently. 
| The settlements came down. It was of no} 
| use waiting ; they must be signed, and might 
, as well be signed at once as later. “ There 
| was no hope of the marriage breaking itself | 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 


she dashed the pen to the ground and cried, 


“T wish I could; 
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“'The truth shall be told—I do not love him 
—I will not sign—I will not be his wife !” 

Hovace sprang forward, and held out his 
arms. She fell into them blind and giddy, 
but not faint. He pressed her to him, “ Mag- 
dalen! Magdalen ! my own !” he murmured. 
She looked up wildly, “ Yes! to you and none 
other!” she said, “ yours, or death’s ! ” 

Paul had started up. He came to them, 


| “ What are you saying ?” he said tremulously, 


“that you love each other ?” 

Magdalen clung to Horace: “I have con- 
cealed it from you, and all the world, Paul,” 
she said, “as long as I could, and would have 
concealed it now, but I was surprised.” 

“IT have not dealt dishonourably by you,” 
said Horace, offering him his hand. “If 
you knew all, you would acquit us both.” 

“ And you love Horace, Magdalen ?” Paul 
said, in a low voice. 

She flushed the deepest crimson as he 
looked up. “ Yes,” she said, “I do love 
him.” 

The boy turned away ; then, after a short 


| off,” as Magdalen said quaintly, and she had | pause, laying his hand on Magdalen’s, he 
| no grounds on which to break it herself. Her | said, sobbing bitterly between each word. 
| wedding clothes had come, and all was pre-'“ Magdalen, it had heen better if you had 
pared. At last Magdalen determined on|told me of this. It would have spared 


making the fatal effort, and putting an end 
| to her present state of suffering. For it was 
| unqualitied misery for them all. They all 
| assembled in the room together ; the Slades 
| and the lady who had been living with Mag- 
dalen since her father’s death, but who, being 
| blind in one eye, deaf, and infirm, had not becn 
| of any great prominence in the late affairs ; 
| Horace, Paul, and Magdalen. Paul was in 

one of his most painful fits of nervousness— 


trembling and faint; Magdalen cold, pale, | 
statue-like, as she had been on the day of | 
_ her trial, when she had to take her courage | 
| “by both hands” to maintain her strength | 
| and self-possession by force. The pen was 


| put into her hand. Paul had signed.} 
She could not refuse now. Horace was 
| leaning against the chimney-piece, apparently 


you much pain—me also some unnecessary 
pain—for I would not have been ungenerous. 
But let that pass. You do not loveme. I 
have long felt this, and yet was too cow- 
ardly to acknowledge it even to myself. 
I thought it was, perhaps, a fit of general 
impatience that would pass. I would not 
believe it weariness of me. But, I will not 
weary you any more. Though | have been 
weak in the fearful conflict that has gone on 
80 longs yet I can be strong for sacritice and 
good.” 

He did not dare to look at her, but in his 
old way strained her tenderly to his breast. 

Magdalen took his hand, her tears flowing 
fast over it. “Dear Paul!” she said, atfec- 
tionately. “My life shall thank you !” 

Paul kissed her ; and then, boy-like, placed 





| biting his nails. Magdalen looked at him. | his hand atfectionately upon Horace’s shoulder; 
He was looking on the ground, and would | when, feeling his limbs failing him and his 
_ not raise his eyes. Only when her gaze grew | eyes growing dim, he fled from the house, and 
painful, he waved his hand authoritatively, |in a few hours was wandering through the 
and said, “Sign, sign!” as if he had been| streets of London: and the next day, he was 
her father. | abroad. 

Still the same long earnest asking look | : 

| in her eyes, and the friends wondering ; still! _ Years passed before they met again. When 
the same conflict in his heart, and her mute | Magdalen’s hair was grey, and her children 
appeal rejected. Once she said “Horace !”’| were marrying their Horaces and Magdalens, 
but he only answered “Silence,” in so low a| Paul Lefevre came to stay with them at Oak- 
Voice that no one heard him speak but herself. | field. He was the same dreamy, tearful, 


She turned her eyes from him to Paul. He, the’ 
strong noble man, mastering his passion with | 
, such dauntless courage, the master, the ruler | 
| over himself, even when torn on the rack, and | 
tortured as few men have been tortured : and 
_ Paul, fainting, sinking, his head drooping 
plaintively on his bosom. She looked from 
each to each again; then with a wild sob, | 


unreal Paul then that he had been when he 
was young; with a perpetual sorrow, which 
had grown into a companion and a melan- 
choly kind of pleasure. He never went be- 
yond portrait-painting, but he was always 
going to begin that great historical picture 
which was to rival Michael Angelo ; and the 
very day before he died he spoke of the 
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“mission to which he was baptised,” and told 
how “the regeneration of art and the world 
was to come by him.” 


A RUSSIAN SINGING-MATCH. 


Tue little village of Kolotofka was for- 
merly the property of a lady whose local 
surname was Stryganikha, or ‘lhe Female 
Shaver, on account of hasty and positive 
tewper. The vi is situated on the eastern 
slope of an arid hill that is cleft from top 
to bottom by a frightful ravine. Theravine 
itself, yawning like the abyss, torn and swept 
to the very bottom by the fury of the spring 
and autumnal floods, meanders.through the 
middle of the principal street, where, more 
effectually than a river could—(over a river, 
at least, a bridge might be thrown)—it di- 
vides the poor little hamlet.into two portions, 
which stand face to face toeach other without 
being always neighbours, Quite at the upper 
extremity of the: ravime, a few paces from the 
spot where it commences as a narrow crevice, 
these rises a little square cottage, totally 
distinct and separate from the rest. It is 
covered with thatch, and overtopped exactly 
in the middle of the roof by its only chimney. 
It has no more than a single window behind. 
This one window, which resembles the eye of 
a Cyclops, overlooks the ravine; and, on 
winter evenings when lighted from the inte- 
rior, it.is seen to a very considerable distance 
through the thick mists and hoar-frests, and 
fulfils the office of a guiding star to many a 
benighted peasant. Over the door is nailed 
a blue board ; and as this cabin is the kabac, 
or public-house, it bears the imscription,— 
Prytynni Kabatchok. It is probable that in 
this euphoniously titled pothouse, corn- 
brandy is sold at exactly the same price 
as elsewhere; but it is more frequented 
than any other similar establishment in the 
whole district, because Nicolai Ivanytch, 
the landlord, is possessed of the art.of attract- 
ing and keeping his customers. 

One July afternoon, when the heat was 
overwhelming, I was toiling upa path which 


runs along the brink of the ravine of Kolo-| 


tofka, in the direction of the Prytynnt Kabat- 
chok. 
open space; he was. terrible, inflexible, in-| 
evitable. The atmosphere was impregnated | 
with suffocating dust. The rooks and car-| 
rion-crows, whose black plumage absorbed 
at once every colouring and luminous solar 
ray, stood with wide-open bills, gazing dimly 
at the passers-by with looks that begged | 
the dole of a hittle extra pity and sym-| 
pathy in the midst of the sufferings that 
were common to all, I was tortured by 
thirst; there being neither a spring nor 
a brook at hand. At Kolotofka, as in 
most of the steppian villages, the peasants, for 
want of springs and wells, have accustomed 
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is impossible to dignify'so disgusting a beve- 
rage with the name of water. I determined 
to go and ask Nicolai Ivanytch for a glass of 
beer or kvass. As I approached, suddenly 
there appeared on the threshold a man of 
tall stature, bare-headed, dressed in a car- 
rick of coarse shaggy cloth, and wearing 
above his hips a girdle of some kind of 
blue stuff. His thick grey hair bristled in 
disorder over his dry and wrinkled visage. 
He was calling to some one; and, for that 
purpose, aided his voice with telegraphic 
movements of his arms, which he threw about 
in all directions much further than he really 
meant to do. It was clear that this fellow 
was a little in liquor. He was known in the 
neighbourhood as Obaldoui, or The Prater, a 
drunken, unmarried, vagabond domestic, 
whom his masters had long left to shift for 
himself as well as he could. 

“Come! Come, then!” he stammered. 
“Come, Morgatch; you creep, instead of 
walking. They are waiting for you within 
doors.” 

“TIT am coming, as fast as I can,” replied a 
weak, goat-like voice; and, from behind the 
cottage, there appeared a short stout cripple, 
who was known as Morgatch, or The Winker. 
How he came by the soubriquet, nobody 
knows ; because, in truth, he did not wink 
more than other folks. “I am coming, my 
dear man,” he continued, as he weathered 
the outside of the public-house. “ But why 
do you call me in such a hurry? And who 
is waiting for me within ?” 

“You are called to come into the kabat- 
chok, and you ask the reason why! You 
are a droll animal. Your friends, who are 
waiting there, are capital fellows. There 
is Ture-Jachka, and Diki Brine, and The 
Speculator, you know, of Jizdra. Jachka | 
|has made a bet, a great measure of beer, | 
| that heis a better singer than The Speculator. 
You understand.” 

The dialogue excited my curiosity. It was 
not the first time that I had heard speak of 
Ture-Jachka ; so called because his mother 
'was a Turkish prisoner who was brought 
|captive into Russia. He was renowned as | 
| the best singer for many versts round; and 
now, by good luck, a chance offered of hear- 
ing him contend for superiority with some 
rival in glory. The conjuncture struck me 
as eminently fortunate. I entered the house 
with a firm and rapid step, resolved, without 
disturbing any one, to witness all and listen 
to all. 

A village-inn interior, in our provinces, ordi- 
narily presents a small dark entrance-room 
and a large chamber named in Russian béelaia 


|izba, or the white chamber, divided into two 
| by a partition, behind which there is no ad- 


mittance except for members of the family. 
In this partition, just above a large oak table 
which serves as a counter, there is cut an open- 





their stomachs to absorb the liquid mud of 
the first pond or pool they meet with. But it 


ing of greater breadth than height. Ou the 
table are placed, sometimes in double or 
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triple row, at the sides, the different spirituous ! the rival of Jachka, The Speculator, of the 
liquors on draught ; at the back, sealed bottles,|town of Jizdra. He was a man of middle 
of various capacity, are ranged on steps/stature, but well formed, some thirty years of 
directly behind the gaping aperture. In the | age, witha freckled face, broad and one-sided 
front or public portion of the izba, the only | nose, small bright eyes that did not match in 
furniture consists of a fixed bench running} colour, and a soft silky beard. He hada 
completely round the wall, two or three | bold, restless look ; he kept his hands tucked 
a casks, and a table near the corner | underneath his thighs, conversed indolently, 
under the Holy Picture. Most village inns|and kept tapping the floor sometimes with 
are dark enough ; and you scarcely ever see| one foot, sometimes with the other, which 
‘there, on the naked, rough-hewn, wooden | displayed his boots with narrow red tops, that 
walls, those cvarse brightly-coloured pictures, | were not wanting in a certain degree of ele- 
called loubotchnyia (made of bark), which! gance. In the opposite corner, to the right 
ou meet with in almost every Russian of the door, there was seated a stranger of 
ut. the peasant class, in an old grey smock-frock, 
A numerous company was already assem-| with a wide slit on the right-hand shoulder. 
bled. At his counter, and masking with his| My arrival, I easily remarked, at first some- 
broad person the opening, and the pyramid of| what disconcerted Nikolai Ivanytch’s cus- 
sealed bottles in the background, stood,} tomers; but after they saw that the master 
in ample shirt of _ muslin, and with a/|of the house saluted me as an old acquaint- 
sweet smile on his plump cheeks, Nikolai) ance, they were more at their ease, and 
Ivanytch pouring out, with his white fat hand, | ceased to pay any regard to my presence. I 
a couple of glasses of brandy for histwo friends, | ealled for some beer at the same table and in 
Morgatch and Obaldout, who had just entered. | the same corner with the peasant in the torn 
Behind him, in a corner, near a window, you | smock-frock. 
could catch a glimpse of his wife, whoas-| “Well; what are we waiting for?” cried 
sisted her husband in attending to the cus-| Obaldoui, vossing off a glass of brandy at a 
tomers. In the midst of the room stood a} single gulp, and accompanying his exclama- 
spare, but well-made man, some three-and-| tion with violeut jerks of his arms; without 
twenty years of age, dressed in a long blue cot-| which he seemed unable to articulate a word. 
ton caftan. He had the look of a journeyman | “It is time to begin, Eh! Jachka?” 
tradesman and a jolly fellow, although his} “I am quite ready,” said The Speculator, 


complexion did not announce a robust state of with a smile, and in a calm and confident 


health. His flabby cheeks, his large restless | voice. 

grey eyes, his straight nose and flexible nos-| “And so am I,” murmured Ture-Jachka, 
trils, his white square forehead fringed with | with perceptible uneasiness ; “but, brothers, 
curls of yellow hair which he turned behind his | let me clear my throat a little.” 

ears, his rather thick but fresh and expres-| “Pooh, poch! You shuffle the cards too 
sive lips ; in short, all his features revealed a| long. Begin,” said Diki-Barine, resolved to 
fiery and impassioned character. He was in| listen instead of talking. 


great agitation: he opened and shut his eyes ; 
he breathed interruptedly ; his arms trembled 
as in a fever-fit; and, in fact, he was in a 
fever,—the neuralgic fever, with which all are 
acquainted who have to speak or sing before 
an audience that expect to witness wonders. 
This artist was Jachka, or James, surnamed 
the Turk. Near him wasa man forty years 
of age, with broad shoulders, plump cheeks, 
and low forehead, narrow Tartar eyes, short 
flat nose, square chin, and black hair, as bril- 
liant and hard as the bristles of a brush. On 
beholding this dark and leaden visage, with 
its pale lips, in the calm and meditative state 
which it now exhibited, you felt that it-could 
easily assume a ferocious character, and that 
it had already worn that expression under 


The Speculator thought a little, shook his 


jhead, and stepped a few paces forward, 


Jachka gazed at him with all his eyes, The 
singer, standing between the counter and the 
corner he had left, half shut his eyes, and 
warbled in a very high falsetto, a national air 
which is scarcely approachable except by 
voices of the greatest purity, and which can 
hit with certainty the highest notes. The 
man’s voice was sweet and agreeable. He 
played with it as if it were a pretty toy 
glittering with rubies, which he made to turn 
and spin to exhibit its brilliancy. After each 
of his pauses, which scarcely allowed him 
breathing time, he repeated the subject with 
extraordinary boldness and splendour. 

Any dilettante would have been charmed to 





other circumstances. Without making the| hear what I heard; although a German would 
least movement, this man looked slowly round | have groaned and murmured. He was a real 
him, as the ox looks from under the yoke. He} Russian tenore di grazia. He would have 
was dressed in some sort of old surtout with | been appreciated at Milan, Venice, and Naples, 
flat brass buttons; a well-worn black silk}and as a ténor !éger, at Paris. The air he 
eravat was tied round his thick, muscular| sung was a joyous dance-tune, the words of 
neck. His acquaintance called him The} which—as far as I could catch them through 
Savage Gentleman, or Dtki-Barine. - Oppo-| the interminable flourishes, the added conso- 
site him, in the corner of the bench beneath | nants, the re-duplicated vowels that served to 
the place of the Holy Pictures, was seated! carry grace-notes, and the exclamations that 
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of the following leading idea ; 


I Jabour’d, gay and simple maid, 
To dig my plot of garden ground, 

When handsome Kouzina seized my spade, 
And twined his arm my waist around. 

I labour’d hard to sow the seed 
Of primrose, poppy, gilliflower. 


All listened with great attention. He was 
manifestly conscious of being in the presence | 
of experienced and competent judges ; and | 
therefore, according to the popular expression, 
his skin would not hold him. In fact, in| 
this part of Russia, acute connoisseurs of| 
vocal music are to be reckoned by hundreds ; | 
and the large market-town of Serghievskoé, | 
situated on the high road to Orel, enjoys no 
unmerited reputation when it is regarded as | 
the locality which takes precedence of the | 
whole of Russia for charming and melodious 
vocal displays. 

In spite of his feats of executive agility, 
The Speculator sang for a considerable} 
time without producing any strong im-| 
pression upon his auditors. He wanted a 
chorus to sustain him at each refrain, which | 
forms the first line of the stanza, substitu-| 
ting the third person for the first: “She 
labour’d, gay and simple maid.” At last, at 
the end of a difficult passage marvellously 
surmounted, which made Diki-Barine him- | 
self smile with delight, Obaldoui could not | 
contain himself, but shouted a furious cry of 
pleasure. All the rest were trembling with | 
joy. Obaldoui and Morgatch began following | 
the voice in mufiled sounds, playing the part | 


of chorus; and, when the singer re-commenced 





his solo, they murmured, exclaiming in turn, 


“Superb !” “That's it, you villain!” “Yes ;/ 
flourish away, again, you serpent!” “Ah!/ 
ou dog, sing your soul out!” “Cut along, 

erod !” and other compliments in a similar 
style. 

“You have given us a treat, brother!” 
cried Obaldoui, without letting go the 
singer, whom he held clasped in his arms. 
“ And such a treat! You have won, brother ; 
I congratulate you at once. The measure of 
beer is yours.” 

“You sing well, brother ; yes, I say well 
said Nikolai Ivanytch, with the air of a man 
who knows the value of his words. “It is 
your turn now, Jachka. Take pains; do 
yourself justice.” 

Jachka put his hand to his throat, and 
uttered a few unmeaning words, which be- 
trayed great agitation ae timidity. 

“If you ought to be afraid of anything, it 
is of making believe that you are afraid. Let 
us have no more beating the bush. Sing, 
and sing as well as God will let you,” said 
Diki-Barine, assuming the posture of a man 
who expects his orders to be instantly 
obeyed. 

Jachka breathed in silence, looked around 
him, and covered with his left hand the 


” 
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went off like rockets—were a development | 


(Conducted by 


whole upper part of his countenance. All 
present devoured him with their eyes, The 
Speculator especially. The latter could not 
utterly conceal, beneath the assurance which 
was natural to him, and which was increased 
by his recent triumph, the expression of a 
vague uneasiness, the motive of which I 
could not well unravel, when I beheld the 
slight amount of courage manifested by his 
competitor. He leaned his back against the 
wall, and again thrust his open hands beneath 
his thighs, and sat motionless. When Jachka 
at last uncovered his face, the poor young 
man was as pale as death ; his eyes scarcely 
glanced beyond his drooping eyelashes. 

The singer sighed, took breath, and emitted 
anote. This first note did not promise much; 
it was weak, uneven, and, I thought, did not 
come from the chest. The second note was 
firmer and more prolonged. It was still 
tremulous; but a third note came, purer, 
fuller, and firmer. The singer then began to 
warm, and his song warmed with him. It 
had an eminently melancholy character ; it 
commenced thus :— 


“Many a path leads down to the mead.” 


The grace and richness of his intonations, 
the finished shading of his performance, left 
nothing to wish for. I had rarely heard a 
voice of such exquisite freshness. ‘There was 
something timid and even slightly inter- 
mittent in it,—a wailing accent which gave 
pain at first; but you soon discovered, that 
it was inspired by deep sentiment, passion, in 
which youth, strength, and a charming reck- 
lessness, seemed to melt and amalgamate with 
some poignant sorrow. The melody swelled, 
rose to a flood, and overfiowed its banks to 
a wide extent. It was evident that Jachka 
was now under the influence of an inspiration. 
He had no longer a trace of timidity. 

Under the impression of his noble song, 
my memory evoked a whole scene of the | 

ast. I remembered that one evening, at the 
our of ebb-tide, on the immense shore of a 
sea, which, as it retreated, growled and 
threatened at a distance, seeming to say, 
“To-morrow I shall return; beware!” I 
saw an enormous white gull, which stood 
motionless on the wave-wrinkled beach. It 
turned its silky bosom to the purple light of 
the west, ‘and from time to time spread its 
long wings, thus playing coquettishly with the 
periodical changes which deprived it of its 
two greatest friends, the distant sun and the 
deep sea. I thought of that lovely bird, and 
the deportment it displayed, as I listened 
to Jachka, whose body stood motionless 
before us in the midst of a country public- 
house; but whose inspiration brought us 
face to face with fathomless depths and 
sublime perspectives. He sang on, and 
had completely forgotten his rival and 
every one else present; although, like an 
agile swimmer, he was sustained on the sur- 
face of the waves which he defied, by the 
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power of the warm and enthusiastic in- 
terest with which we followed him through 
his melodious evolutions, Every note had a 
softening influence over us, I felt that tears 
were forming in my eyes, and presently was 
startled by the sound of subdued sobs from 
the innkeeper’s wife ; who was weeping, with 
her breast leaning on the sill of the opening 
in the partition. Jachka gave her a rapi 
glance, and his — became more sonor- 
ous, more warm and impassioned than ever. 
Jachka’s rival held his fist energetically 
clenched against his forehead, and did not 
make the slightest movement. 

Jachka suddenly concluded with a sharp 
note of extraordinary delicacy, boldness, 
and purity. No one stirred: they all 
seemed to wait vaguely for the return from 
the skies of the note which Jachka has sent 
up into them. But Jachka had opened his 
eyes again: he seemed surprised at our 
ecstatic silence. His looks inquired the cause 
of it. His rival rose, and went up to 
him. “You have won;” he said, with a 
degree of agitation that was painful to wit- 
ness, and then hastily rushed out of the 
house. 

Jachka was as pleased as a child with his 
victory ; which I will allow others to calla 
vulgar one, but which is by no means such 
in my eyes. His countenance reflected a high 
degree of happiness. They seized him by the 
arms and round the waist, to lead him to the 
counter. I was pleased to see him call the 
innkeeper’s son, and entreat him to fetch 
his competitor, But The Speculator was un- 
fortunately nowhere to be found. 


OUT AND HOME AGAIN, 


I am of an adventurous disposition—a 
restless one, my friends say. I love travel 
for its own sake, in any region, and by any 


form of locomotion. I have an impartial 
appetite for the backs of horse, mule, elephant, 
or camel ; for railway, coach, steam-boat, sail- 
ing boat, rowing-boat, sleigh, diving-bell, and 
balloon. My pet hobby for the future is an 
aérial-ship with a working-rudder and the 
establishment of a “ through route” from the 
Earth to Uranus, with branch-lines to the 
remaining planets ; while my chief regret for 
the past is, that I came too late for that great 
voyage of Ulysses, when he left Ithaca 


To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars. 


After such an avowal, the reader will not 
be surprised to hear, that the phrase Setting 
Out is to me amongst the most musical in the 
vocabulary. I admit, however, that there is 
one phrase still more suggestive of delight, 
it is—Going Home. 

This is no rash admission. I know well 
what it means, if, bound for a distant goal, to 
trudge stoutly to the City, on some bright 
July or August morning, for passport or visé. 


sce a hacia aaa 


Of course, you walk all the way, if only to 
bring down to the level of a calm and 
reasonable joy that wild tide of energy which 
rushes in at the mere thought of travel. 
At such a time, too, all the thoroughfares of 
London seem to be in league with you. 
They know your purpose, and are bent to 
further it. Window after window reveals 
the solicitude of its owner for your well- 
being. “Smith is going abroad,” or “ Smith 
is going to the sea-side. What will Smith 
want?” has clearly been a momentous 
question with many a citizen. “He will 
want a head-piece,” soliloquises the benevo- 
lent hatter, “that dust, rain, and brine will 
not spoil, that shall be his shade on the steam- 
boat, and his night-cap in the railway—a 
head-picce that shall transcend the usual 
laws of matter, and rise triumphant over 
shock and concussion.” And, as by magie, 
wide-awakes, tourists, and cavaliers, of 
pliant and invulnerable felt, throng his 
window—all for Smith. “It will never do 
for Smith to be hampered with a wilderness 
of trunks,” says the maker of those articles, 
“ Even if married, he won’t take the children 
up Mont Blanc. But he may like a fort- 
night’s run in Switzerland with Mrs. Smith. 
Let me see if I can’t bring the necessities of 
both within the compass of the multiple 
portmanteau and a carpet-bag.” “Smith may 
be drenched through by mountain rains,” 
cries the foreman of vulcanised waterproof, 
“let him have a dreadnought!” “Smith may 
be washed overboard in the Channel,” re- 
sponds the employer, “let him have a life- 
belt!” “It will never do for him to shave 
with a French razor!” exclaims the cutler. 
“Tt will be convenient for him to change his 
money before he starts,” muses the bullion- 
merchant. And accordingly I, who am 
Smith for the nonce, make my way through 
a city which has lavished such resources upon 
my comfort, that my longing to quit it seems, 
for the moment, heinous ingratitude. I am 
not reinstated in my own good opinion until 
I reach the Consulates of France, Belgium, or 
Prussia, and receive my passport. There, 
indeed, I read words that touch me to the 
quick, and prove that I have still moral sen- 
sibilities. What, I am to be suffered to pass 
freely through lands where by law I am an 
alien! I am to receive aid and protection in 
case of need—to be enfeoffed, so to speak, by 
foreign beneficence, of Champagne lands and 
mountains,—of grey fortress, and broad river, 
and southern skies! I may range through 
capitals where the sun makes every day a 
festival, and where, as the rosy evening dies 
into the intense blue, life’s ever vocul tide, 
pours by brilliant shop, café, or theatre, as by 
winding banks of light! 

I know what it is to get the start of the 
sun next morning, to rouse Mrs.Smith, whose 
rest is as sound as her conscience, to a parti- 
cipation in my ardour, to find the contagion 
of movement gradually spread along the 
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dusky house. First comes one note of inquiry, |aérial beauty in the vaulted roof. The 
then another, from fresh young voices, or| organ ceases; a funeral procession enters, 
from early birds in the dawn. Nurse and/and moves slowly on to the high altar. 
under-nurse reply. There is rapping at|The obsequies are those of a nun. Slender 
chamber doors—a few low bass notes after the | tapers are lighted, and shed a weird gleam 
opening treble—then a sort of rapid alle-jover the spangled pall. A  dirge-like 
retto movement up-stairs and down-stairs. | chaunt, through which the deep tones of a 
Same telegraphs to housemaid, housemaid|trombone are heard, rises like the wail of 
to cook. Heavy boxes roll along the floors) mortality over its transient estate. We are 
with a muffled mysterious sound, that par-| of few days, it says, and full of trouble. As 
takes both of kettle-drum and trombone ;/ the flower that is cut down and the shadow 
while the repeated clang of fire-irons below ; that fleeteth, so we abide not, and our days 
does proxy for cymbals. After atime the vocal are withered like grass. The strain expires; 
department of the concert overwhelms even | soon from some unseen loft breaks an angelic 
this powerful orchestra, and volleys of juve-| response. With soft clear melody it floats 
nile delight, that astound the early market-| downward, and fills the dim pile with conso- 
gardener, and discompose the grave police-|Jation. The early toil, the late vigil of time, 
map, welcome us to breakfast, and in one/it tells us, are over. The bread of sorrows 
loud crash conclude the overture. A brief/shall be eaten no more, for so He giveth 
ause, and cab, railway whistle, and train,| His beloved . The memory of the 
gin the opera in earnest, until finally the just is blessed. They rest from their la- 
sea joins its million voices in a chorus that | bours and their works do follow them. And 
ends the first act, and brings the curtain then, with a heart chastened but hopeful, 
down with acclamation on the Custom House | you follow the retiring mourners. Nor does 
at Calais or Dieppe. | the bright day outside seem strange or harsh: 
Listen; the second act commences, You the thoughts that point to the goal of rest 
are threading streets so lofty, that you seem | cheer while they dignify the road. Those 
a mere pigmy at their base ; streets narrow, | gay flower-stalls, crowded with their glowing 
curved, and grey ; yet bathed in a sky so/and odorous burden, have for you a new 
vivid, that they look like fissures cleft in a| pathos and meaning. Though brief, they are 
vast rock of sapphire. Here and there you| ministers to you of beauty and love. They 
discover how blue that sky is by the relief|are the food of sympathies—influences that 
of scarlet.or crimson streamers pendent from | pass into the soul; and so the breath of a 
tall attics in sign either of trade or trophy. | rose that fades in a maiden’s hand may blend 
Here some mutilated statue of poet or hero| with her being—share her immortality. 
resides over a fountain. The spring leaps; Fix that bud, therefore, tenderly in our 
right and fresh as at first, though the statue | button-hole, good dame. Fold up those seeds 
is « ruin. Past yon dim archway runs a/ of china-aster, sweet pea, and double carna- 
venerable wall, clad with half-effaced bas-|tion with a fond reverence. You are selling 
reliefs of the meetings of kings, the proces- | us thoughts and feelings in those tiny packets 
sions of cardinals, and the tourneys of} which you so gladly exchange for a few sous 
knights. You would walk in time rather than each. Heaven be with you! May the same 
in space. Old Chronos, the consumer of; airs, beams, and dews that foster your flowers 
things, has played strange pranks with the han-} light kindly upon you! May gentle spring 
diwork of the sculptor. The legate’s face is| ever be to you an ethereal mildness, An 
gone. The white-stoled boy, who bore the | aspiration this which, though absurd in Eng- 
torch before him, remains; but the flame so/ land, may be reasonable enough in Normandy. 
cunningly chiselled isextinct. The prostrate| But we must hasten, or we shall lose the 
knight lies yet more perfect than the maimed | diligence. 
and headless victor who rides over him.; No, there it stands. The horses are emerg- 
There is no respect of persons here; Time, | ing from the courtyard of that quaint auberge, 
who has been so ruthless with these tablets; whose pointed towers and long corridors 
of art, has written on them, instead, his own) proclaim that it began life, ages ago, as a 
fantastic but solemn moral. On again, through | castle. That cold salle-A-manger shut out 
the winding street, till you emerge into the | from the sun, where the temperature of your 
spacious square, and stand awed before that/| coffee so rapidly abates, was part of the old 
vast cathe!ral, the height of whose very| baronial hall. Yon high carved mantel-piece 
porch strains the gaze when near, while far|around whose fire of wood, country farmer 
aloft glows mullion window beneath the|and town burgher group in the clear winter 
mighty arch of the nave—that arch itself! days, has been circled by seneschal and 
but a rest-poiut, from which the dizzy eye: henchmen, and the old gallery outside, where 
sees those massive towers run sheer into the | Fanchette—the light just glinting on her tall 
solitudes of ether. You pass noiselessly | cap and ear-rings—leans forward and coqueis 
through the side-door, and a burst of organ} with M. Antoine, the bloused voiturier—has 
music, potent as if it were substance, arrests| trembled beneath the tread of the man-at- 
you between the Titan shafts. See how they; arms. But the conductor summons us ; 
mount, tapering till they fade almost into!the horses are put to; the rope harness is 
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adjusted. Good townsfolk, who have basked | garden wall, over which the laden pear-trees 
like lizards in the sun, on the green bench of| bend and stretch arms towards their own 
the hotel opposite, think it time that we|shadows in the river. Anon, the invariable 
should mount ; so, into the coupé, or, if there ae the roll of drums denoting the 
be only room there for Mrs. Smith and my | garrisoned town ; the narrow curved streets, 
daughter, I and the eldest boy will do well|this time with the indented gables that re- 
enough on the banquette. En route! cries|cord the whilom invasion of the Spaniard ; 
the conductor, scaling the top storey of his| the wide market-place, where petticoats and 
locomotive house, whereupon, amidst a volley | white caps are surging like a sea of red, with 
of strange nasal sounds, imprecatory and in-|foam crests; a sharp turning to the left 
vocatory from Cocher, such discharges from | through a modern street, and the Chemin- 
his whip, as make you think the air filled | de-fer! 
with exploding crackers, and the jingling of} We take-our tickets, for what destination 
horse-bells, you rock, sway, bound, and thun-| I need not state. The ingenious reader may, 
der over the stones, flash round projecting | therefore, at his choice, fancy us. discussing 
corners, dive through narrow streets—you | our water-ices on the Boulevards, while the 
may shake hands with Brown en passant, as | epitomised life of civilisation passes in review; 
he looks out from the entresol—and rattle} or follow us into the Middle Ages in the 
finally over a drawbridge to the open road, | Jews’ Quartier, at Frankfort; or find us in 
And what a road it is—how undulatory,|the theatre of this same city of Gidthe, 
varied, and full of sweet surprises! For) enjoying that great continental novelty, a 
miles on either side, as you mount the hill,;}drama that is liked for its own sake, and 
wide fields of corn or flax ripple in the | actors that can be endured without the bribe 
breeze ; gain the summit, and in the valley | of a pageant. He may detect us listening to 
brimmed with day as a cup with wine, a| the band of the Kursaal at that delightful 
village glitters, indistinct from its very bright- | wicked Baden-Baden, as my wife calls it; or 
ness. It is nothing to say, that the sun shines|at the hotel of the Three Kings at Basle, 
through that screen of poplars; his beams|share our window, that looks out on the 
fall among them in flakes ot light. Those are} great river street of the Rhine. We would 
ingots of gold that flash between their stems. | only require of him, when tired of specula- 
Can you not lift them, and be a Creesus?/tion, to suppose us again by the sea, and 
Those red swelling pears that run along the | vis-a-vis to Sussex. 
white cottage wall would fetch their price at} “ Well, we’ve had a happy six weeks of it,” 
Covent Garden. Yet here the passing child | says Mrs. Smith, as she settles her bonnet for 
might pluck them from the lower boughs, | the last evening walk before the great mirror 
and further on they grow carelessly amid the | over the mantel-piece, where the gilt china 
hedges. As we are stopping, I enter the) clock is assiduously ticking to a miscellaneous 
gleaming estaminet, and return to the coupé| and crowded company of gilt-china knights, 
with a piate laden with peaches. Wherever! gilt-china shepherds, shepherdesses, and 
we may dine this autumn, Mrs. Smith will|tishermen, “A very happy six weeks,” 
find none like them in London. There enn; perenne the lady, about halfan-hour after, 
four, and the price is six sous. We are!as we quit the bazaar-like avenues which 
moving again ; there is the church, with the | connect the bathing establishment with the 
white crosses that guard the graves and tell | town. “We've seen many things to admire 
you it is sweet to rest there. We are once |—some to touch us,and make us thoughtful,” * 
more on rising ground. Whither hurries/she continues ; “but, 0 George! there’s one 
that grove that skirts the ravine on our left ?| delight, our greatest, yet to eome.” 
At its foot you catch glimpses of a blue deep; By this time we have reached the pier, 
as the sky’s. A moment of doubt, and an | whence the twinkling town-lamps to the left, 
instinct of the truth thrills through you. It}! contrast with the moonlight, while the distant 
is the sea! Yes; for, as you diverge farther| headland glides softly into the sea. “Our 
inland, regard that long plain of golden sand, | greatest delight!” Dear soul! she need not 
the bed of an estuary, from which is gently) strain her eyes in gazing northwards from 
receding a tide so smooth that it should | the pier-end to tell me her meaning. Don’t 
break only upon gardens. Miles away, at! I know the trembling eagerness with which 
the verge of the estuary, and robed in a haze | at every poste restante on our route she has 
from the sea, a fair tower-crowned hamlet} broken open Aunt Betsy’s bulletins touching 
slopes gradually to the main. There it muses,|the minds, bodies, and general estates of | 
peaceful and pensive, remote, yet not all| Freddy, Caroline, and Harriet-Jane? And, . 
estranged from the highways of life—a young spite of those re-assuring documents, haven’t I 
soul with the echoes of the world still in her; marked many a lapse into anxious reverie, 
ear, whom some early sorrow has turned | which nothing but the desire to see me cheer- 
towards the Infinite. Our business, however, | ful could so soon have dispelled. “It will be 
lies with that same stirring world, and ac-|a great comfort when they are a little older, 
cordingly we lose sight of the recluse. The|and we can have them all with us,” she 


next turning brings us in sight of a pension. | observes, watching fondly the lithe forms of 
with its long range of jalousies and a mossy |our two eldest girls and their brothers, as 
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they flit through the thick bar of shadow that |«ssured. May she especially pardon us if we 
the lighthouse casts upon the pier. have ever considered the Barriére de I’Etoile, 
“True,” I reply, “but then we shall miss|on the whole, a finer approach than the 
the happiness of returning to them.” And suburb of Peckham; or, if we have ever 
how great this happiness is—almost worth, | compared Trafalgar Square with the Place de 
indeed, the cost of separation—we know|la Concorde, to the disadvantage of the | 
well next morning, when, after no end of| former. What! try our England by the laws | 
bells, breathless arrivals from the trains,/of beauty, or any such abstraction? No | 
gangways twice withdrawn and twice re-|such thing: we will try her by our love. Her | 
placed for more last-comers, a thrill vibrates | features are beautiful to us, for they are 
through the crowded vessel, the steam ceases | hers. 
its impatient hiss, the massive engine-beam}| Besides, whatever inferiority cold critics | 
slowly rises, descends ; the paddles turn, the | may — to us, out of doors, we challenge 
pier floats by with its kindly voices ; around | the world to match our interiors. We can 
us is the sea ; before us—England ! bear to think that we have no vine-clad steeps | 
You go out with the tide, and the|when we remember our firesides. We feel | 
sea itself is bound for England! Could! this more than ever when, arrived at last, we 
you bear to see it glide thither with a/ bask again in the glow of ourown. The urn 
smooth, tame apathy, instead of those | enters in a state of agitated enthusiasm, and 
enerous bounds with which it rushes to the | greets us with a hiss of welcome. Dear, kind, | 
and of freemen and fires? The hours fly} Aunt Betsy has surrendered to us her charge, 
like the waves. What! the white Le sits radiant between Harriet, Jane, 
already! Yes, the mist rises, furls off from |and Carry, while the chubby fingers of shy, 
those gates of pearl—for so they seem, as the | silent Freddy dive into mine. Now comes 
light pours upon them through the dewy| happy social tea, towards the end of which, 
air. And how lovely looks Albion as she telegraphic glances pass between the children, 
greets you thus! With what modesty, what | well aware of the one trunk left purposely in 
sweet reserve, does she lift her veil, and| the hall, but resolved asa point of imperative | 
disclose, one after one, the features that/ etiquette to ignore its existence. Attacked 
charm you—the shining town, just fresh | at last, the cords fall off forlornly, the groan- | 
from its bath, the silver vapours stealing | ing lock ~ way, to vigorous assaults, the 
under the hollow cliffs, the sheep that range|stronghold of mystery is forced. O, trea- | 


their summits, and dot at times some sloping | sures of Lyons’ silk for the delight of Aunt 





crevice of green ! Betsy! 0, inlaid work-box with shining im- 

We are not going to be ungrateful to those | plements, and silk, crimson lining, for Carry! | 
bright clear skies which we have just left,)O, veritable, full-sized poupée, literally | 
and which take good care that no fibre of a| overwhelming Harriet-Jane with the sudden | 
leaf, no nicest pediment of gate or temple,| burden of maternity! O, drum and bugle, | 
shall be lost upon you, and having set off the | that roll and blare through Gallic streets, and | 
region to the best advantage, naturally ex-| now, in miniature, alarm a garrison of nurses 
pect you to admire it. But there is a plea-|and house-maids to the rapture of military | 
sure in finding out your wealth, in a sun| Freddy! “ Arthur, lay aside that Moliére for | 
that, like a discreet cicerone, can some-|your uncle, till he leaves chambers!” And 
times retire, and which, in place of dazzling/now let us to the fire, and pray that all 
you with a ceaseless blaze of commentary, is | home-comings—whether to mighty London, | 
often content with a mere hint of light on| with its glare and din, or to woody suburbs | 
upland or in valley. So we think, as the/ thereof, or to country-towns with quaint old | 
Express dashes through green lands that/|inns, or to bright, many-windowed halls, or | 
have not paid the penalty of a cloudless sky ;|to hilly farm-steads, glimmering for miles 
by woods just tinged with autumn, now/above the dusky wealds, may be happy as | 
solemn and thoughtful, and anon brightening | our own. 
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with a thousand chequered gleams, by 
hills on whose slopes the elven sport, 
while, above, the mill whirls merrily in a 
white effulgence, and shrieks with joy to the 
riotous brook. This is our England, the land 
of homes! Blessings on her! May she for- 
give us, if ever in unfilial mood we have 
swelled the foreigner’s reproach on herclimate, 
if we have ever been bitter on her springs 
and split our coals with impatient expletives 
in the heart of her Junes. May she forgive 
us if we have ever thought the bloused pea- 
sant of France better informed and more 
courteous than honest Giles, who leans there 
on his pitchfork by the gate, and of whose 
hearty welcome to his bacon we are thoroughly | 
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